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“Time (payments) will tell!” 


Ir won’t be long now before many family skeletons 
will be congregating on the beaches. 


ONE trouble is that they are trying to save industry 
through artificial respiration instead of real perspiration. 


We suppose the slogan for 1932 will be, “Now is the 
time for all good PARTIES to come to the aid of the 
MAN.” 


A wELL known politician says, “what the Democrats 
need is cohesion and a good slogan.” And a few more 
votes, too! 





Tue Polyannas of the business world keep saying that 
the end of the slump is at hand, but they do not say which 
end. 


PROSPERITY LEGISLATION 
RESIDENT HOOVER said, “We cannot legislate 


ourselves out of a world economic depression.”” The 
statement carries conviction, and its palpable truth is ac- 
cepted by most men of reason, yet the Socialists and near- 
Socialists seem to think that all we need is to get Congress 
in session again. ‘They appear to feel that a general dis- 
tribution of doles and bonuses from a depressed treasury 
would solve the depression. But they might take a look 
at England and other countries where the lawmaking bodies 
have been on the job right along legislating against unem- 
ployment and depression. What is the result? Is any 
other country getting along all right? Let those calling 
for Congress point out a good example, a promising prece- 
dent. Until then most men will continue to agree with 
the President that we cannot legislate ourselves out of the 
depression—and that the country is better off with Con- 
gress in recess. 


Tue French lawyer who said during the trial of the 
ex-bathing beauty who killed her husband, “she’s too beau- 
tiful to be bad,” should see some of the grapefruit we have 
been getting lately. 


Now they are saying that the new currency fades. What 
puzzles us is how anyone managed to keep a bill long 
enough to find that out. 


It won’ be long before bathing beauties will be seeing 
how long they can wear one-piece bathing suits and keep 
out of the water. 
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“THRILL” KILLERS 


HINGS have reached a sad pass when youth must 
resort to crime for new “thrills.” New York has 

just apprehended the scion of a wealthy family who con 
fessed to killing a taxicab driver “just for the thrill.” The 
same state has imposed the death penalty on an illiterate 
youth who dispassionately explained that he “bumped off 
cops” because time was “hanging heavy” on his hands. |n 
the great majority of cases thrill-criminals are youngsters. 
Certainly, more leisure is not benefiting them any. ‘They 
become more blase and daring as time goes on. To their 
fathers a blue coat and brass buttons inspired respect for 
law; today a “cop” is a target for derision or gunplay. It 


should not be. 


Tue best thing about summer is the passing of spring 
poetry. 


OLD FILM SHOWS 

ARY PICKFORD is buying up all the old films of 

her plays with the purpose of destroying them. She 
says she does not want to be transmitted to posterity in 
celluloid—she is “afraid of being laughed at.” This is 
taken to indicate that the exceedingly popular movie queen 
expects the screen productions of the future to be so 
superior to those of today as to make the latter ludicrous 
in case of revivals. She probably thinks they might be 
resurrected occasionally and shown for a laugh, just as old 
and half-forgotten styles are occasionally pictured in the 
comic papers. But there is no certainty that future per- 
formances will be better than the best ones of today. There 
will be mechanical improvements, no doubt, but they are 
not the most important. The legitimate stage of today has 
mechanical perfections not dreamed of a few generations 
ago, but all the great players, and great playing, belongs 
to the past. Mary Pickford’s old films might be valuab'e 
in showing future players how to act. 


SraTistics show that 80 per cent of maladies are mental. 
And, judging from the advertising, we suppose the other 20 
per cent are dental. 


THE EDISON QUESTIONNAIRE 


INCE Thomas Edison suspended without the formality 

of explanation his annual “brightest boy” contest he has 
won another hold on his title of ““wizard.”” He knew when 
to quit. The affair was getting to be a joke, and Edison 
was “bright boy” enough not to seek publicity at such an 
expense. At this time when the big question with peo- 
ple is how to get a living queries about what would be 
best to do in imaginary silly situations would strike a 
rather discordant note, and Edison’s name, long so honored 
and revered, would gather about it new connotations 
which would not add to its greatness. It is a fine thing 
to give a helping hand in developing lads who possess ex- 
ceptional qualifications, but it can be done much better 
without a big hullaballoo that starts wisecracking over the 
whole country. It was the newspaper boys who turned 
the thing into a sort of national—even international— 
Punch and Judy show, and Edison is too wise too lend his 
name further to such a diversion. 


Wirth gangsters death seems to be more certain than 
taxes. 
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Battle Line is Forming on Old Tariff Issue 


FTER years of 
A skirmishing be- 

tween the Demo- 
cratic and Republican 
political armies it is becoming every 
day more apparent that the Armaged- 
don battle of 1932 will be joined on the 
old tariff issue. As the time draws 
nearer and the fighting temperature 
mounts there is less talk about other 
subjects, like prohibition, — states’ 
rights, political scandals, giant mo- 
nopolies and honesty of the ballot, and 
more talk, and hotter talk about the 
tariff. In that peculiar way one sub- 
ject has of swallowing up others the 
whole baffling economic question is 
rapidly coming to a head in the tariff 
dispute. 

Democrats accuse the Hawley-Smoot 
tariff act and its higher-than-ever rates 
of ruining our foreign trade and of 
plunging not only this country but 
practically the whole world into an 
economic slough. And to make matters 
more complicated a few big Republi- 
can business men have from time to 
time, unguardedly, said almost as 
much, On the other hand high-tariff 
Republicans have pointed out that 
American foreign trade has maintain- 
ed its old ratio with the foreign trade 
of other countries, or improved on it; 
that 67 per cent of our imports come 
in duty free; that many Democrats vot- 
ed for the new high rates, and, just to 
show they are willing to fight, they 
suggest that it might be a good idea 
to raise some rates still higher. 

Soon after the National Foreign 
Trade Council stirred up the subject 
anew by entertaining demands for a 
general slash in the tariff rates the ac- 
tion of Canada in putting higher im- 
port rates on some 200 articles start- 
ed a real clamor. It was figured that 
Canada’s new rates affected 174 Amer- 
ican items, falling most heavily on 
automobiles, coal, steel, oranges, food 
and utility products and magazines. 
“We have forced our best customer to 
retaliate,” shouted the Democratic 
“spokesmen,” and they used other 
such phrases as “killing the goose that 
laid the golden egg,” “returning blow 
for blow,” and “one more jolt to our 
suffering industries.” Some Progres- 
Sives joined in these cries. But Re- 
publican “spokesmen” declared that 
Canada was not aiming at the United 
States; that other members of the Brit- 
ish empire were even more affected; 
that her purpose was to protect her 
workmen and her wage scales—and 
that Premier Bennett himself denied 





Economic Depression Brings This Subject to Fore 
and the Arguments are Growing Warmer Day by Day 


any idea of retaliation. Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce Klein came to the 
aid of Republicans with the statement 
that Canada’s new rates would af- 
fect only about $25,000,000 of Amer- 
ican exports—less than four per cent 

of what Canada 


took in 1930. 
Dr. Klein also 
had another 
idea. He said 
Canada was 
putting herself 
in a favorable 


position for the 
fall conferences 
on reciprocal 
tariffs to be 
held by the 
British domin- 
ions. Premier 
Bennett threw 
Smoot a littl more 
light on the sub- 
ject when he remarked that Canada 
could reduce rates on imports from 
any country that agreed to reduce 
rates on Canadian products. 

The whole subject of “trade repris- 
als” was thrashed out at the New York 
meeting of the Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil. Peter Fletcher, president of the 
National Council of American Im- 
porters and Traders, declared the 
United States had “started the greatest 
world-wide tariff war in history.” He 
said that since the 1922 tariff act 
“every important commercial country, 
with one exception, has built, in re- 
taliation of our tariff, high tariff walls 
of its own, mainly aimed against us.” 
He called for an extra session of Con- 
gress to make a 25 per cent horizontal 
tariff cut on all ad valorem rates and 
a 50 per cent reduction on all specific 
rates. Fletcher was supported indi- 
rectly by Thomas W. Lamont, of the 
House of Morgan, who urged business 
leaders to discourage attempts to erect 
“artificial barriers against foreign 
trade.” He added: “We can’t expect to 
do all the selling and have the other 
fellow do all the buying.” Ambassador 
Malbran of Argentina spoke for at 
least one foreign country, and after 
severely criticizing the American tariff 
he remarked that the British policy 
was quite different, and far more to 
the liking of the South American re- 
publics. 


But President James A. Farrell of 


the United States Steel 
Corp. rose to take issue 
with those who held the 
tariff to blame for the 
country’s economic troubles, since we 
export only about 10 per cent of our 
production. And Dr. Julius Klein, 
who is in a position to know, denied 
that America had “slammed the door,” 
or that there was “any drastic em- 
bargo on American wares in foreign 
markets.” He admitted that 25 per 
cent of commercially prominent coun- 
tries had raised tariff rates since the 
passage of what Senator Pat Harrison 
called the “Hoover-Grundy” act, but 
asserted that instances of anti-Amer- 
ican reprisals were few. He pointed 
out, too, that America’s share in the 
markets of those countries was even a 
little larger in 1930 than the average 
for the 1924-1927 period. 

President Hoover, who did not ask 
for a general tariff act, and has had 
little to say about it, pinned hopes on 
the flexible provision and on an active 
tariff commission to take care of 
changes in rates, and to take the tariff 
out of politics. But at the rate changes 
have been made it has been figured 
that the commission would take about 
125 years to get over the whole bill. 
“It has not worked and is not work- 
ing,” declared Mr. Peter Fletcher. Up 
to June of this year the new commis- 
sion had effected nine rate changes— 
seven decreases and two increases. 

Observers note a growing sentiment 
against tariff walls in Europe, which 
sentiment was illustrated and brought 
into the open by the proposed customs 
union between Germany and Austria. 
M. Briand of France proposed making 
the principle general among all the 
European nations. At Geneva, Italy, 
France, Austria and Germany all join- 
ed in condemning tariff fences between 
nations, the German foreign minister 
going so far as to charge high tariffs 
with “overproduction and a lowering 
of the standard of living for the work- 
ing classes.” But this very same Eu- 
ropean sentiment is used as an argu- 
ment by the Republicans, who em- 
barrass the Democrats by accusing 
them of aligning themselves with those 
foreign interests who wish to break 
down our tariff walls and immigration 
bars and cancel the war debts. 

One thing already demonstrated is 
that there is plenty to say on both 
sides of the tariff question. It will 
seem like getting back to normalcy 
to have a presidential campaign on 
the tariff question. 






































































TOPICAL TOPICS 


WICKERSHAM REPORT NO. 4 

ROSECUTING attorneys, local, 
P state and federal, were charged 

in the fourth report of the Wick- 
ersham Law Enforcement Commission 
with being responsible for much of the 
miscarriage of justice. With the pres- 
ent great number of cases the public 
prosecutor’s power to push or drop a 
case makes him “the real arbiter of 
what laws shall be enforced, and 
against whom.” The Senate was given 
a sharp rap for making the office of 
district attorney “political patronage,” 
both in recommending and confirming 
the appointments. The grand jury 
system was called uneconomic and 
in most cases unnecessary, except for 
“inquiring into the conduct of public 
officers and in case of large conspira- 
cies.” Systematized control of prose- 
cutions in each state under a director 
of public prosecutions was recom- 
mended. Both Democratic and Re- 
publican senators made sharp replies 
to the charges of Senate “politics,” de- 
claring none in better position to se- 
lect or judge district attorneys than 
senators, and that “politics” governed 
appointment as much as confirmation. 
Senator Walsh of Montana, a lawyer 
of high standing, indorsed the aboli- 
tion of grand juries. States function 
well without them, he said. 


PROHIBITION CONTRADICTIONS 


As wet and dry orators are gather- 
ing figures and clearing their throats 
for the 1932 campaign women leaders 
and interested organizations keep the 
ball rolling. Mrs. Charles H. Sabin, 
wet, and Mrs. Henry W. Peabody, dry, 
who not long ago led their cohorts to 
Washington in national conventions, 
had a lively newspaper debate. A warm 
discussion was started, too, when the 
Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment estimated that $2,848,000,- 
000 a year is being spent here for 
booze. This “conservative” estimate 
was ridiculed by the Methodist tem- 
perance board, by the Antisaloon 
League and by all other dry organiza- 
tions. There are no reliable statistics 
on the subject, they said. The Amer- 
ican Business Men’s Prohibition Foun- 
dation went a step further. It de- 
clared that back in the peak liquor 
years of 1914-16 the national income 
was $35,000,000,000 a year and that 
10 per cent of it, or $3,500,000,000, was 
spent for liquor. In 1929 the national 
income was $91,000,000,000, and 10 per 
cent of that would be far greater than 
the ridiculous wet estimate—which 
was declared to be about two billion 
dollars too high as it was. Big figures 
were kicked around further when Rep- 
resentative Dyer of Missouri came out 
of the White House and announced 
that he had informed the President 
that a law permitting four per cent 
beer would at once give employment 
to 100,000 persons and would bring in 


$1,000,000,000 a year in revenue. The 
W. C. T. U. was prompt with figures to 
show that people would have to drink 
about two and a half gallons of berr 
each every day to contribute such 
taxes. 

“Figures don’t lie” is an old saw. 
Maybe it was true before prohibition 
discussions began, 


UNCLE SAM, EMPLOYER 


Stories of government economy and 
of slashes in the budgets of various 
departments—to the point, it was re- 
ported, of arousing a rebellious spirit 
in the navy—having started the criti- 
cism that Uncle Sam was restricting 
his pay rolls President Hoover took 
occasion to reveal that government em- 
ployment is on the increase, that near- 
ly one per cent of the population is 
now employed on government work. 
At the end of the fiscal year of 1930 he 
estimated that 235,000 persons were 
employed in connection with the gov- 
ernment construction program; at the 
end of fiscal year 1931 the estimate 
rose to 655,000, with the prediction that 
the number would reach 805,000 by 
September. This includes employees 
in mills furnishing material to the gov- 
ernment. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion reported 72,300 government work- 
ers on the rolls in Washington—an 
increase of more than 6,500 in a year. 
Civil service workers for the whole 
nation numbered 595,450. Automatic 
civil service pay increases, however, 
were suspended. Whether willingly 
or not, the Navy Department when 
summoned to the Rapidan camp agreed 
to save $25,000,000 out of this and next 
year’s appropriations. One economy 
is to be the abandonment of the island 
of Guam as a naval base. 


NO SILVER PARLEY 


There will apparently be no general 
meeting of the interested governments 
to discuss the problem of the fall of 
silver. The State Department in feel- 
ing out the sentiment of other govern- 
ments found the British opposed to a 
conference because of their direct in- 
terest, and the French opposed for 
want of any direct interest. China and 
India seemed to be the only countries 
anxious besides the United States. 
Smoot of Utah, leading administration 
senator, countered with a proposal for 
an international conference to be ar- 
ranged by the International Chamber 
of Commerce. Senator Pitman of Ne- 
vada, studying the question in China, 
insisted that there would be a world 
conference on silver within the next 
three months. He and other Western 
senators are much concerned in the 
subject. The most startling suggestion 
came from George W. Leman of the 
Irving Trust Co. of New York—that 
the United States alone buy 200,000,- 
000 ounces of silver from the Indian 
government, where the market was 


> 


The Pathtindcy 


Senator Henrik Shipstead 


glutted by action of the British in 
putting India on a gold basis. Others 
interested in the problem are seeking 
an outlet for the surplus of silver al- 
ready in the United States. 

One British financier favoring a con- 
ference, Director J. P. Darling of the 
London Midland Bank, revived hopes 
by calling at the White House, lunch- 
ing with Senator Borah and then leav- 
ing for Canada. Canada, said Senator 
King of Utah, “would rejoice in a con- 
ference.” Senator Shipstead of Min- 
nesota, as a member of the Senate for- 
eign relations subcommittee on silver, 
went to Europe to study the subject 
there. Suggesting informal confer- 
ences on the subject Senator Shipstead 
said, “Unless the price of silver is re- 
versed soon, either by economic caus- 
es or necessary remedial action, I an- 
ticipate either a moratorium or whole- 
sale default’ on debts, public and 
private.” 


GOVERNMENT GETS GANGSTERS 
Uncle Sam is after the big gangsters, 
and he is making things happen. Large 
cities seem rather proud of their “big 
shots” and are either unwilling or un- 
able to deal with them. Coming at 
them on the ground of the income tax 
the federal government now has a 
number behind the bars and the big- 
gest ones—Al Capone of Chicago and 
“Legs” Diamond of New York—under 
arrest and trial. Also, James Lavell, 
“biggest liquor dealer in New Eng- 
land,” was convicted at Providence for 
failing to pay any tax on his millions, 
while Enrico Miro and “Mannie” Kess- 
ler, who collected big money in the 
“policy racket” in New York, are under 
indictment for the same neglect. Ralph 
Capone, brother of King Al, indicted 
for failing to pay any income tax on 
some $300,000 gambling profits an- 
swered that he relied on court de- 
cisions holding that no returns need 
be made for income from illegal sour- 
ces. Tony Volpe, Al’s bodyguard, fail- 
ed in his petition for a writ of habeas 
corpus to escape being deported by 
the Labor Department. “Scarface Al” 
was found to have made more than 
$1,000,000 between 1924 and 1929—he 
was believed to have hidden much 
greater profits—and to have paid no 
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income tax. His conviction and in- 
carceration are expected—in fact, it is 
said he rather welcomes the safety 
of a prison now. 


GOVERNOR COMES CLEAR 

After many fiery speeches in the 
Tennessee House of Representatives 
the four-months fight on Governor 
Henry H. Horton ended in a victory 
for the executive when by a vote of 
56 to 40 it was decided not to impeach 
him. There were eight charges against 
the governor, but the principal one 
was that in return for the political aid 
and influence of Colonel Luke Lea, 
publishers, and Rogers Caldwell, fi- 
nancier, he favored those men to the 
extent of entrusting $7,000,000 of the 
state funds to four of their banks, 
which closed. One senator called 
Colonel Lea “the greatest enemy Ten- 
nessee has ever known.” The gover- 
nor was not charged with dishonesty 
or with seeking private gain, but of 
being the dupe of the Lea-Caldwell 
interests. During the proceedings 
against the governor Caldwell was 
brought to trial at Nashville on 
charges of fraudulent breach of trust. 
Governor Horton refused to extradite 
him to Kentucky where he was want- 
ed for trial in connection with other 
bank failures. Collapse of the Cald- 
well house precipitated bank failures 
in several neighboring states. 


DEPRESSION REMEDIES 


How to end the depression is still 
occupying the “best minds.” Just be- 
fore sailing to Europe for a summer’s 
vacation William Randolph Hearst de- 
clared that 
prompt spend- 
ing by the gov- 
ernment of $5,- 
000,000,000 on 
public works 


would restore 
prosperity. He 
also  recom- 


mended the res- 
toration of 
liquor under 
government 
control, which 
he figured 
would net an 
income of a bil- 
lion dollars a year in excise taxes. His 
public works plan was backed by Dr. 
John A. Ryan, economist of Catholic 
university, by Senator La Follette and 
other congressmen and by labor or- 
ganizations. Dr. Julius Klein, assist- 
ant secretary of commerce, said stand- 
ardization of sizes in industrial prod- 
ucts would end the crisis—that it was 
already saving manufacturers $250,- 
000,000 a year. Dr. Klein subsequent- 
ly stated that the slump had already 
ended—that it reached bottom back in 
January. Senator Davis of Pennsyl- 
vania called wage cutting and price 
Slashing “economic insanity,” but Sec- 
retary of Labor Doak expressed grati- 
tude to industry, especially the big 
concerns, for having held wages up so 
well. All generally agreed that main- 
tenance of the buying power of work- 
ers was essential. 


Hearst 











CON and PRO-hibition 








1. “Should prohibition be a definite issue in 1932?” and 2 “Should a 


N | EXT week we hope to give final figures in our national poll on the questions, 


national referendum be held on prohibition?” and to announce the 


winning pro and con letters on the first issue. 
judging letters has been a stupendous one. 


returns from four more states: 


Question No. 1 


Yes 

POORPOEER ......... 484 
New Jersey ....... 750 
Lowissemea ......... 331 
Se awe wavss< 422 
a Seda abe 2 1,987 

Reported to date .. 10,131 

YES 
Discussed in private circles, under 


church roofs, beneath chautauqua’s flam- 
beaux and in legislative halls, prohibition 
should be a political issue. Neither pro- 
tagonist nor antagonist foresaw the ac- 
tual operation of the 18th amendment and 
we should grant the public opportunity to 
rectify a seeming error.—Clara O. St. 
Clair, Great Falls, Mont. 

Prohibition was foisted upon the na- 


tion. A law which is so generally held 
in disrespect must be fundamentally 
wrong. Hypocritical evasion will never 


settle the issue. Agitate the question, by 
all means. How else can a wicked law be 
repealed ?—Victor Golden, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Whatever concerns the life and happi- 
ness of the citizens en masse, the integri- 
ty of party politics, and the honor and 
dignity of the government, is a national 
interest and should be faced as_ such. 
Hence the obvious need of prohibition as 
a definite issue in 1932.—Ralph R. Ram- 
sey, Norfolk, Va. 

We have nothing to fear. America, 
thank God, is preponderantly dry. So let’s 
settle this matter by making prohibition 
a definite issue in 1932. As in 1928, the 
party nominating a wet man will be de- 
feated. Will our wet brethren then desist 
crying that prohibition is not the people’s 
will?—Wallace Wardner, Hobart, Okla. 

If the sane-thinking citizens of this 
country ever hope to reestablish respect 
for constitution, law or courts before 
chaos and civil war descend upon us they 
must insist upon prohibition being a 
definite issue in 1932. Demand either re- 
peal, modification, or enforcement with 
all police power of the nation.—D. J. 
Farrell, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Yes! Prohibition is the cause that to- 
day is inciting men, women and even girls 
and boys, to become carousers, drinkers, 
law-breakers, libertines and abject fools 
by the millions, and making this a race 
that is becoming flippantly boastful of 
their disrespect for all that is right and 
noble-—Rex Jo Rowland, Dallas, Tex. 

Of course it should. The function of 
political parties is to provide government. 
At heart, government deals with the eco- 
nomic and social conditions which affect 
the people. Prohibition is so definitely 
related to economic and social problems at 
present that inevitably it must be an issue 
in 1932.—Samuel R. Braden, McAlester, 

The people, as a whole, have never ex- 
pressed themselves on the question. State 
legislatures voted prohibition in while a 
million voters, serving their country, were 
in France. Millions of voters have come 
of age since 1920. To deny all these is to 
make empty the word “democracy.”—Leo 
E. Whistler, Norman, Okla. 


The task of counting ballots and 
Meanwhile, here are some scattering 


Question No. 2 





No Yes No 
467 519 568 
324 644 317 
184 399 167 
331 260 415 
1,306 1,822 1,467 
6,010 9,341 7,002 
NO 
Prohibition should not be a definite 


issue in 1932. Political antagonism will 
only make a bad situation worse. Let 
local, state and national officials cope with 
the present condition as best they can 
Education, patience and time will even- 
tually solve the problem aright. Politics 
never will.—Mrs. Virginia Stevens, Ur- 
bana, Ohio. 

Prohibition should give way to eco- 
nomics as an issue in 1932. The nation’s 
future welfare demands that first atten- 
tion be given to existing economic ills. 
Give prohibition a better trial by con- 
tinuing it until a crystallized sentiment 
will permit a dispassionate vote on the 
serious question of repealing an amend- 
ment.—Elton Roberts, Carnegie, Okla. 

My little boy planted his garden, and 
every day thereafter carefully dug up the 
seeds to see if they were growing. We 
have planted in the Constitution a seed 
which if allowed to grow will benefit mil- 
lions. Why talk about pulling it up at 
every presidential election? Let it grow. 
—Luella S. Marquis, Sheridan, Wyo. 

No! We have unsettled problems to 
face. Prohibition is rightly settled now. 
Every proposed alternative has failed. 
Criticisms of prohibition apply equally to 
all law. Imperfections are due, not to the 
law, but to its opponents; and they, not 
the law, should be corrected. Let us ad- 
vance, not retreat.—Carl G. Bader, Falls 
City, Nebr. 

Opponents of prohibition are trying to 
make it an issue in 1932. Repeal or modi- 
fication of the dry law will not restore 
conditions to their 1919 status, but in- 
stead will usher in a period of legalized 
debauchery such as has been witnessed 
never before. Let’s carry on until a real 
solution is offered.—Carl N. Hurlbut, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

No. The matter is primarily a moral 
question and should not be permitted to 
overshadow important political issues, on 
which each of the great parties may unite 
within their own ranks. Certainly the 
voice of the people should prevail, but 
this can better be determined apart from 
national party platforms.—S. H. Peeler, 
Dallas, Tex. 

No. The people, as a whole, are in- 
capable of thinking clearly on any moral 
issue at this time. Real prohibition has 
not yet been tried. Less misrepresentation, 
less insincerity, and stricter enforcement 
is necessary only. We should stop com- 
promising with scofflaws and corrupt of- 
ficials and disfranchise every violator. 
Then, success.—Leonard L. Nones, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 





















































































FROM OTHER LANDS 


DOUMER SUCCEEDS DOUMERGUE 


Paul Doumer, after resigning as pres- 
ident of the senate and as a senator 
from Corsica, was formally inaugu- 
rated president of the French republic 
to succeed Gaston Doumergue. All the 
bitterness of the recent presidential 
campaign was forgotten and France 
united in honoring the 74-year-old 
chief executive. Aristide Briand, whom 
Doumer defeated for the presidency, 
set the pace by publicly stating that the 
new president was “a good French- 
man, attached to our republican insti- 
tutions.” According to established cus- 
tom, the entire cabinet resigned im- 
mediately after the inauguration of the 
new president and received new man- 
dates. 


EARTHQUAKE IN ENGLAND 


Thousands of people rushed into 
the streets of cities in England when 
the entire country was jarred by an 
earthquake which occurred in the mid- 
dle of the night. Little damage was 
done, but the cracks in the historic 
cathedral at Lincoln were greatly wid- 
ened and an underground gas pipe 
near St. Paul’s in London was broken. 


WAILING COMMISSION REPORTS 


The international commission ap- 
pointed by the British government 
with the approval of the League of Na- 
tions to determine the respective rights 
of the Jews and Moslems in the his- 
toric Wailing Wall, Jerusalem, ruled 
that the wall is owned exclusively by 
the Moslems but that the Jews should 
have access to it for devotional pur- 
poses at all times provided they ob- 
serve certain prescribed regulations. 
Sir John Chancellor, British High 
Commissioner in Palestine, immedi- 
ately proclaimed the finds of the com- 
mission in effect. Moslem ownership 
to the wall was based on the fact that 
it and the pavement near it form an 
integral part of the Haram Esh Eherif 
area of the Wagf. The Jews failed, 
said the commission, to establish the 
fact that the Moslem possession of the 
wall was of comparatively recent date. 


ADMIRALTY HEAD PESSIMISTIC 


The first lord of the British admi- 
ralty, A. V. Alexander, stated in a pub- 
lic address at Folkestone that he some- 
times had “misgivings” about disarma- 
ment and world peace. “After all,” 
declared MacDonald’s navy minister, 
it is nearly 17 years since the World 
war began and nearly 13 since the 
Armistice and Europe is still largely 
an armed camp. Unless we can re- 
move from the minds and hearts of 
nations the hate and fear of an an- 
other and the suspicion of motives, we 
might destroy all our armies and 
navies and yet not destroy war. For 
with all the developments of science 
and the tremendous mechanism of 
modern industrialism we could go to 


, mer state with his present. 


the greatest war in history within a 
short time by harnessing modern in- 
dustrialism to the chariot of war.” 


BEFORE AND AFTER 


Alexander Zoubkoff, brother-in-law 
of the ex-kaiser of Germany, gets a 
great kick out of comparing his for- 
He now 
lives in a tiny room in a squalid section 
of Luxemburg and works as a sort of 


Zoubkoff Looking from His Window 


combined waiter and actor in a res- 
taurant for working people. Frequent- 
ly he tells the crowds who gather in 
the joint of the colorful days when 
he was a prominent figure at the court 
of Kaiser Wilhelm. In front of the 
restaurant is the sign, “Please don’t 
forget a tip. Zoubkoff lives on that.” 
The management, upon representa- 
tions from Wilhelm and the Hohen- 
zollern family, was compelled to sub- 
stitute this sign in the place of an- 
other, which read: “Here you are 
served by the ex-kaiser’s brother-in- 
law.” 


HINDU EXECUTED 


A Hindu named Hari Kishan was 
executed at Nainwalli, near Simla, 
India, for his assault last December on 
Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency, gover- 
nor of the Punjab. An Indian police 
officer was killed and Sir Geoffrey was 
wounded when Kishan fired several 
shots at the governor as he was leav- 
ing the convocation at Lahore uni- 
versity. 


REDS STONE CONSULATE 


German communists are making a 
great deal over the case of eight negro 
tramps who are under death sentences 
in Alabama for attacking two white 
girls. The case was played up in a 
sensational manner in communist pa- 
pers throughout Germany and a group 
of young communists gathered around 
the American consulate at Dresden and 
staged a demonstration against “the 
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execution of eight young negro work. 
ers in Alabama.” They smashed ty, 
windows of the consulate and throys) 
one of them they threw a bottle eo). 
taining a piece of paper on which wa, 
written, “Down with American murde; 
and imperialism. For the brother}, 
of black and white young proletari.)).. 
An end to the bloody lynching of «, 
negro coworkers.” Five arrests were 
made by the police. 


FASCIST GIVES WARNING 


On of Adolf Hitler’s chief lieutey- 
ants, Hermann Goering, in a speech «| 
Munich warned the German naticy 
that if the National Socialists ca) 
into power they would repudiate | 
of Germany’s foreign debts. “We N»- 
tional Socialists,” the fascist declared. 
“serve warning that we shall not kee) 
the promises made by those in power 
today. Lend money as much as yoy 


like, but we shall not repay one cent. 
Our creditors would do well to con- 
sider who will rule Germany hex! 
year—Bruening or us.” 


LONDON NEGROES ORGANIZE 


Because of the difficulties which se\ 
eral negroes have experienced in Great 
Britain recently a group of colore: 
men and women met in London and 
organized “The League of Colored 
People.” Dr. Harold A. Moody was 
elected president. Paul Robeson, 
American negro actor, addressed the 
gathering and referred to “two 
three little annoyances in London,” 
but explained that the incidents vc- 
curred for the most part in places fre- 
quented by Americans. 


ART WORKS BURN 


More than 3,000 contemporary and 
historic pieces of art were destroyed 
in a fire which completely razed the 
old Crystal Palace at Munich, Bavaria, 
which houses an international exhili- 
tion of paintings. The monetary loss 
was estimated at several million do!- 
lars and among the pieces lost were 
precious sculptures by Rodin and 
others as well as the life works of 
several contemporary artists. In sev- 
eral cases valuable works loaned by 
galleries in various countries were 
among the paintings destroyed. Only 
about 100 pieces were saved. Al- 
though all evidence as to how the [ire 
started was annihilated in the com- 
plete ruin of the building, the opinion 
prevailed that it was of incendiary 
origin. 


FILIPINO RUNS AMUCK 

Twenty-nine persons were injured 
and two killed when Gracianos Bilas, 
a 42-year-old Filipino, ran amuck 0! 
board the Empress of Canada while 
en route from Vancouver to Yoko- 
hama. Bilas, who had lived in Canada 
for several years, was traveling thir 
class and nothing in his actions arous- 
ed suspicions as to his sanity until he 
suddenly became a homicidal maniac 
and ran about the vessel with amazin¢ 
rapidity slashing any and everybod) 
within his reach with a knife. The 
two persons killed were Chinese. 
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Those injured were 20 Chinese, seven 
Japanese, and two Britishers. The 
madman was finally overpowered and 
placed in the guardroom and held 
there until turned over to the British 


at Hongkong for trial. 


PRELATES ISSUE MANIFESTO 

The religious question was brought 
to the fore again in Spain when lead- 
ing Catholic prelates at Toledo issued 
a manifesto censuring the republican 
government for laxity in repressing 
religious disturbances and for enact- 
ing decrees on religious liberty. It will 
be the duty of Catholics, declared the 
manifesto, to unite at the coming elec- 
tions to elect deputies to the consti- 
tuent assembly who will “defend the 
interests of the church.” The mani- 
festo contained the signature of Arch- 
bishop Segura, primate of Spain, who 
left the country when his pastoral let- 
ter affirming the rights of the church 
in Spain was followed by anti-clerical 
riots. 


GANDHI BURNS FOOT 

Mahatma Gandhi, while taking his 
customary morning walk along a rail- 
way track near Ashram accidentally 
stepped on an ash heap and burned his 
foot on live coals. He was able to 
walk back to the town only with dif- 
ficulty. 


CATALAN ASSEMBLY MEETS 


The national assembly of Catalonia, 
consisting of the 46 deputies elected 
last month, held its first session since 
the free feudal state was absorbed by 
the Spanish monarchy 400 years ago. 
All the proceedings will be conducted 
in the Catalan tongue and the purpose 
of the sessions will be to draw up a 
constitution which will realize Cata- 
lonia’s age-old dream of being a sov- 
ereign state within a Spanish confed- 
eration. Serra Clara, the oldest mem- 
ber of the assembly and a fast friend 
of Provisional President Macia, open- 
ed the meeting as temporary speaker 
and declared that “the principal work 
of our assembly is to restore Cata- 
lonia’s rightful freedom, of which she 
has been robbed for a long time.” 


OIL DISPUTE SETTLED 


The dispute between the British and 
French over the course of a pipeline 
from the Mosul oil field in Irak was 
finally settled. It was agreed that the 
main line will run from Mosul to the 
city of Tripoli on the coast of French 
Syria, whence a branch line will run 
to Hadita and Haifa in Palestine. The 
line, which will cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $5,000,000, will be completed 
in 1935, 


HINDU-MOSLEM QUESTION 


The All-India Moslem Conference in 
Session at Bombay adopted a resolu- 
tion declaring that the Moslems of 
India would not accept the proposed 
constitution for a federal government 
over India unless the British govern- 
ment acceded to its demand that no 
joint electorates with Hindus be writ- 
ten into the document by the federal 
Structure committee. “Moslems,” said 





the president of the Bombay confer- 
ence, “would rather die fighting for 
preservation of their rights than to 
accept slavery at the hands of the in- 
fidels.”. Meanwhile Mahatma Gandhi 
upset the applecart again by announc- 
ing that if the Hindu-Moslem com- 
munal problem is not settled he will 
not go to the forthcoming London 
roundtable conference as an official 
delegate, but only as an unofficial rep- 
resentative to explain the position of 
the Nationalists. Apparently there is 
considerable difference of opinion 
among Gandhi’s advisers as to just 
what course ought to be pursued. 


UNCLE SAM’S THIRST 
When Captain George Downey was 


indicted at Liverpool, Nova Scotia, 
for smuggling liquor the jury dis- 


agreed. A. W. Jones, counsel for the 
defense, seized the occasion to kid 
Uncle Sam a little. “You are asked to 
convict a man who had something to 
do with satisfying the thirst of the 
great United States public,” the attor- 
ney declared. “You cannot feel it a 
serious offense to feed a little rum to 
the Americans. Their mouths are al- 
ways open. All the whisky we could 
produce would not satisfy them.” 


BRITISH SUBMARINE SINKS 

The Poseidon, largest and finest sub- 
marine in the British navy, took 18 of 
her crew with her to a watery grave 
when she sank after colliding with a 
merchant vessel in the China Sea 21 
miles north of Weihaiwei. Thirty-one 
members of the crew were saved, but 
two of these died later of injuries, 
bringing the total casualties to 20. The 
submarine was built in 1929 and rep- 
resented the last word in submarine 
construction. 


BONDAGE IN PHILIPPINES 

The Geneva research information 
committee, a private organization sup- 
ported by American money, issued a 
report in which it was stated that debt 
bondage, a condition described as 
analogous to slavery, exists in many 
countries, including the Philippines. 
“Most people in the Western world,” 
says the report, “consider the subject 
of slavery as a question of past his- 
tory. Few people realize that slave- 
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This jewel-studded crown, presented to 

Pope Pius IX by Queen Isabella of Spain 

upon her coronation, is one of the most 
valuable possessions in the Vatican. 
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owning, slave-trading, peonage and 
forced labor is still a condition which 
affects millions of human beings. In 
Africa and in Asia there is clear and 
indisputable evidence that some of the 
most appalling and horrible types of 
slavery exist which the cruelty of man 
can devise. And in certain states of 
Central and South America and in the 
Philippine Islands peonage or debt 
bondage touches the lives of thou- 
sands of people.” 








FOREIGN TABS 


France 





Four hundred excursionists lose lives 
when steamer St. Philbert capsizes and 
sinks in storm near mouth of Loire about 
five miles from St. Nizaire. Only eight 
persons are rescued. 


Great Britain 

Dominions Secretary J. H. Thomas an- 
nounces in House of Commons that im- 
perial economic conference planned to be 
held at Ottawa in August has been post- 
poned until 1932 “because of difficulties 
in arranging for full representation of 
Australia and New Zealand.” 

Prime Minister MacDonald, to put at 
rest rumors started by Chequers conver- 
sations with the German premier and for- 
eign ministers, states in House of Com- 
mons that no useful purpose would be 
served by an international war debt con- 
ference and that his government has no 
intention of calling such conference. 


Poland 


Warsaw government sends formal note 
to Berlin protesting against recent Stahl- 
helm or steel-helmet demonstrations at 
Breslau as “disturbing factor” and viola- 
tion of spirit of Geneva ban against hos- 
tile demonstrations on German-Polish 
frontier. 

Japan 

Prince Takamatsu, brother of the Jap- 
anese emperor, and his wife, Princess 
Kikuko, arrive at Yokohama after honey- 
moon trip which lasted 14 months and 
took them through 21 foreign countries 


Japanese government decides not to call 
international silver conference on grounds 
that Japan is not primarily interested as 
producer or consumer of silver, bankers 
consulted believe nothing useful would 
be achieved, and powers chiefly interested 
in silver have shown little enthusiasm. 


Venezuela 


Congress approves resolution asking J. 
B. Perez to resign as president of republic. 


Peru 
Provisional government of President 
David Samanez Ocampo declares state of 
siege after arresting 55 persons in Callao 
and La Victoria who were plotting to over- 
throw his regime. 


Lithuania 


Archbishop Riccardo Bartoloni, papal 
nuncio to Lithuania, is recalled by Vatican 
after he is invited to leave country because 
of alleged political activities. 


a ee 
HAY FEVER AND ASTHMA SUFFERERS 


Send your name and address, stating 
trouble to D. J. Lane, 449 Lane Bldg., St. 
Marys, Kans., for a regular $1.25 bottle of 
his treatment on Free Trial. Pay when sat- 
isfied. If not you owe nothing.—Adv. 
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THE POLITICAL ARENA 





SOME PERSONALITIES 


NOTHER statement by the Dem- 
A ocratic treasurer filed with the 

clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives showing receipts for the last 
three months to be $41,721, of which 
$40,000 was listed as loans from John 
J. Raskob, started a gleeful interchange 
of personalities between the two na- 
tional committees. From Senator 
Fess’s committee came a statement 
linked with the name of Senator Hat- 
field of West Virginia equivalent to a 
sort of “yi-yi-yi,” and winding up 
with: “Thus it is seen that Mr. Raskob 
is steadily increasing the size of the 
mortgage which he holds upon the 
once proud party of Jefferson and 
Jackson.” This hitting at the Demo- 
crats through their national committee 
chairman makes them sore. The fact 
that the party now owes Mr. Raskob 
$295,250 is not a matter of pride with 
them. So they came back with per- 
sonalities for personalities. Jouett 
Shouse, Raskob’s first lieutenant, no- 
ticed Will Hays, movie czar, coming 
out of the White House, so he wonder- 
ed aloud whether this man was to be 
put back at the head of the Republican 
committee—the man who “hijacked” 
Harry Sinclair out of enough money 
to wipe out the Republican deficit fol- 
lowing the election of Harding. He 
referred to Sinclair having contributed 
£75,000 from “the Continental Oil rob- 
bery” and then $185,000 more merely 
io show that “the promoter of the 
Teapot Dome episode” was a “good 
Republican.” Then Mr. Shouse went 
on to mention, in this “you too” sort 
of argument, the testimony of “Uncle 
Joc Grundy” to the effect that he had 
raised $1,000,000 to help elect Hoover 
“with no other hope of reward than 
getting through the tariff duties for 
which he lobbied.” 


COUZENS ATTACKS MITCHELL 


If it is not one cabinet officer it is 
another with Senator James Couzens, 
millionaire former partner of Henry 
Ford. As he leveled his latest attack 
on Attorney General Mitchell it must 
have brought a smile from Secretary 
Mellon who has been the target for the 
Senator’s sharpest shafts for a num- 
ber of years. 

Couzen’s present hobby—in addition 
to keeping the big railroads from con- 
solidating—is to put heavy taxes on 
the rich, and it was in this connection 
that he went after the Attorney Gen- 
eral. He contends that estate, or in- 
heritance taxes are regularly evaded 
by wealthy people distributing their 
millions before their death. So he 
took up a special case, that of the 
widow of James J. Hill, late railroad 
magnate, and inquired by letter of Mr. 
Mitchell why the government did not 
push its case to collect $1,130,000 estate 
taxes on the $16,000,000 estate. It was 
Attorney General Sargent who drop- 
ped the case, but Mr. Mitchell, then 








—Philadelphia Inquirer 


Where Will He Put It? 


assistant attorney general, happened 
to be the man who had drawn up the 
trust agreements for Mrs. Hill trans- 
ferring her property to her relatives. 
She died within two years thereafter, 
whereupon the government claimed 
the transfer was made in anticipation 
of death and started suit. After the 
government’s first victory, Couzens 
charged, there was a strange reluc- 
tance to pursue the matter, so the ad- 
ministrator won on an appeal. The 
Senator said the case is only one of 
many instances of the sort. When 
the attorney general failed to give him 
the information sought on the subject 
he published the whole story—includ- 
ing the fact that Mr. Mitchell neglected 
to answer his last letter. The attorney 
general finally replied, and apologized 
for his delay, but did not make his 
answer public. It was understood, 
though, that Mr. Mitchell had nothing 
to do with the department’s handling 
of the Hill case. Senator Couzens now 
advocates a gift tax to prevent the 
evasion of the estate tax. 


FIGHTING THE PRESIDENT 


Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania 
is the Democrats’ favorite Republican 
candidate. When he practically cata- 
pulted himself into the campaign by 
his inflammatory speech at French 
Lick against the wicked power in- 
terests the Democrats applauded, and 
Senator Norris of Nebraska, who voted 
with the Democrats last time, remark- 
ed that the governor was “good 
enough” for him. Democrats welcome 
Governor Pinchot as a weapon with 
which to fight President Hoover. They 
expect Hoover to be renominated with- 
out question, but they welcome a di- 
vision in the enemy party and they 
fee] that Pinchot is the best man on 
the Republican side to create the im- 
pression that the President is unpopu- 
lar. The French Lick speech appear- 
ed to be, in a way, an attack on gov- 
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ernment in general. 
implication,” remarked the Washing, 
ton Post, “that he is the only n 
the United States who is both }; 
and courageous enough to lead {| 
fight for the control of public utili 

Other “Progressives,” like NN; 
La Follette, Johnson and Brook 
were eclipsed for the moment by | 
rapid rise of Pinchot. But the ¢ 
nor has not shown so strong i) 
home state. He failed to get the |e, 
lature to pass the bills he wanted ; 
lating to public service corporati: 
and to amend the election laws. || 
redistricting bill, reducing from i | 
34 the representatives in Congress, |«{; 
with the governor at adjournment, w.s 
displeasing because it affected the is. 
trict he lives in—the district in which 
Mrs. Pinchot has sought the nominz- 
tion for Congress, and may seck jt 
again. The governor, said his critics 
in Pennsylvania, has been giving hj 
attention to national rather than state 
affairs. 

The cudgel for President Hoover 
was taken up by Will R. Wood, chair. 
man of the House appropriations cv 
mittee, “If he never does another thing 
in his life worthy of commendation,’ 
said Mr. Wood, “the world will never 
fully appreciate the service that he 
rendered when at the outset of th 
depression he called together the em 
ployers of the country and obtaine 
from them a promise to maintain the 
wage level—a promise which in the 
main has been kept.” 


Ti 


ELECTIONS AT LARGE 


There are several states in which 
all congressmen will be elected “at 
large” because of failure to redistrict, 
and this fact has given rise to much 
speculation. Since every candidate 
will have to campaign over the whole 
state it will, for one thing, be a very 
expensive election. For instance, in 
Pennsylvania, where senatorial can- 
didates spend so much they have been 
unable to get a_ redistricting bil! 
through. So it is probable that all 
the state’s representatives—there were 
36 before the 1930 apportionmen|— 
will have to campaign over the whole 
state, and the expenditures will be 
immense. Poor men will probably 
stay out. And Democrats, too, migh! 
as well stay out. There are three 
Democrats from that rock-ribbed lie- 
publican state now, but not one could 
be elected on a state-wide vote. And 
since a big majority in the state is 
apparently wet the whole congres- 
sional delegation is likely to be wet. 
Practically all of the 34 congressmei, 
too, may come from the two big cilies 
—Pittsburgh and Philadelphia. A!- 
other peculiar situation in Pennsy!- 
vania is the law requiring delegztes 
to national conventions to be chose! 
by districts. How can it be done if 
there are no districts? 


-——_- 


RISKY 
Sometimes love will a heart 
Adorn, 
And sometimes it will leave one 
Shorn! 


It carried “the | 
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BOOK of the WEEK 








ALFONSO XIII UNMASKED 


N THE cover it is designated by 
QO the publishers as “The Book of 

the Hour.” It is called “Alfonso 
XIII Unmasked” and it is by Vicente 
Blasco Ibanez, who wrote “The Four 
Horsemen” and made Rudolph Valen- 
tino, the Notre Dame football team 
and the Book of Revelation known toa 
lot of folk who up to that time had 
never heard of them. 

The publishers, E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York, say that this reprint of the 
book by a dead man gives the reasons 
the King of Spain abdicated. A read- 
ing sustains this statement for you 
can’t help arriving at the conclusion 


that if Alfonso is as Ibanez wrote 
Alfonso was lucky to stay on his 
throne as long as he did. He was 


sly and tricky, a double-crosser, a 
liar, a tin-soldier and another liar, ac- 
cording to Blasco Ibanez. You can 
assume, of course, that outside of that 
he was all right. 

Alfonso has the mind of a second 
lieutenant, said the deceased, which 
ought to wring a vigorous protest from 
the mules who won the war. It’s lucky 
for Blasco Ibanez that he is where 
their vengeance cannot pursue him, 
otherwise he might be in fear of a 
retributive justice greater than his fear 
of the onetime despot of Don Quixote- 
land. 

To back up his statement the author 
handed out a lot of information that 
may be perfectly well known to the 
men who run the affairs of Europe, not 
to mention the French police, Scotland 
Yard and whatever in Germany rep- 
resents Center street, but which is 
news to the public at large. 

Alfonso double-crossed the Allies in 
the World war, wrote Ibanez. He 
wanted the Kaiser to win and while 
professing friendship for France al- 
lowed German submarines to estab- 
lish a base near the Spanish coast. 
Which isn’t exactly news to the navy. 
Yet the manner in which he got into 
the gambling racket at San Sebastian; 
how his horse Ruban never lost a race 
in Spain and couldn’t win anywhere 
else; how he and a Spanish adventurer 
tried to knock off some Wall Street 
capitalists with a Spanish railroad 
scheme and a lot of other dirt about 


the war in Morocco, not forgetting 
Primo de Rivera and finally how Al- 
fonso tried to play Kaiser Bill and did 
it so well he followed the Kaiser’s 
example and fled his country, certain- 
ly seems to bear out the title of the 
book and the blurb of the publishers. 

Taking it by and large “Alfonso XIII 
Unmasked” is far more readable than 
“The Four Horsemen.” As a novelist 
Vicente Blasco Ibanez always did 
make a grand start but developed a 
spasm or something about halfway 
around and came limping in. His 
book on Alfonso XIII... and those 
who believe XIII an unlucky number 
can think of the luck of Spain in get- 
ting rid of Alfonso the Abdicator... 
is a knockout, with the kayo punch 
coming in the last three paragraphs. 

And you can count a million instead 
of 10. It isn’t likely Alfonso will get 
up off the floor. 

J. L. 


ee 


CHILD LABOR LAWS 

Only six states have ratified the pro- 
posed child labor amendment to the 
Constitution “which has been pending 
since 1924—namely, Arkansas, Ari- 
zona, California, Montana, Wisconsin 
and Colorado. The last-named is the 
only gain made this year, but while 
sentiment is slow for giving the federal 
government the power to regulate the 
labor of children up to the age of 14 
many states have adopted improved 
child labor laws of their own. All but 
two states—Utah and Wyoming—now 
have a minimum age limit, in most 
cases 14 years. Many new acts have 
been passed limiting hours of employ- 


ment, classes of labor, increasing 
school age and providing increased 


compensation in case of injury. In- 
dustrial organizations have also been 
busy. The Cotton Textile Institute 
announced that 75 per cent of the 
mills indorsed the policy of elimination 
of night work for women and chil- 
dren. Figures for 1929 showed 1,060,- 
858 children under 15 employed, with 
the total number of minors under 18 
at nearly 3,000,000. Unemployment 
among adults has given a new impetus 
to the move to reduce child labor— 
except on the farm. 


a 
BACK TO NATURE! 
I like to drive on Sundays 
Into the country far; 


And watch the jolly billboards 
Go whizzing past my car. 
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Enough Hires 
Extract to make 
8 BOTTLES 
of delicious 
Hires 
Root Beer. 
Just mail che 


coupon 


Accept this 
liberal trial of 
Hires Root Beer 


Wiru our compliments—serve 8 bottles of 
Hires Root Beer to your family and friends. 
See how they enjoy it. Hear their praise 
of its wonderful flavor. No beverage is 
more refreshing, more invigorating. 


Yet Hires Root Beer can be served gen- 
erously and without worry of cost, because 
it is surprisingly economical, 

May we send you a free trial bottle of 
Hires Extract — sufficient to make 8 pint 
bottles of Hires Root Beer? 

If the trial delights you and your family, 
then for 30c at all dealers you can buy a 
full-size bottle of Hires Extract—it makes 
40 pint bottles of Hires Root Beer, costing 
about 14%4c per bottle, compared to what 
you usually pay. 

Millions of families all over the Nation 
are enjoying this famous, thirst-quenching 
beverage, containing the juices of 16 roots, 
barks, berries and herbs—Nature’s invigor- 
ating and healthful ingredients. Absolutely 
lutely pure—free from artificial color and 
flavor. 


Mail the coupon at once for free trial 
bottle of Hires Extract—or order a full-size 
30c bottle from your dealer today. 35c in 
Canada. 

At Fountains and from Hires Kegs, 
you can get Hires Root Beer by the 
glass. Also it comes already bottled. 


Tue Cuarves E. Hires Company, 
Dept. M, Philadelphia, Pa. {20-6-27] 


Please serid me free sample of Hires Root 
Beer Extract. 
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Federal Fingerprints 


Civil Service Commission to Start Fingerprinting Applicants 
as Means of Eliminating Undesirables from Its Lists 


for federal civil service positions 

are scheduled to be fingerprint- 
ed. One reason is that about one out 
of every 13 persons applying for gov- 
ernment jobs has some sort of a police 
record. As nearly 50,000 applications 
are received yearly, Uncle Sam will 
save himself time and trouble by weed- 
ing out the undesirables immediately. 
Besides, it will work in with the 
fingerprint bureau of the Department 
of Justice where more than 3,000,000 
sets of fingerprints are on record—or 
almost as many as the schoolbooks of 
some small boys have in them. 

The fingerprints of those now em- 
ployed will not be taken. Thought 
there has been some objection to the 
plan, because to some minds it in- 
volves the idea of criminality, others 
defend it for its personal identification 
benefits. According to Christopher C. 
Bennett, of the International Associa- 
tion for Identification the only per- 
sons to who fingerprinting is a menace 
instead of a safeguard are persons 
who want to escape recognition. “To 
all the rest of us,” he contends, “it 
offers a protection which may prove 
invaluable in an emergency—for it is 
the only infallible means of identifica- 
tion.” This authority goes on to ex- 
plain: 


B EGINNING July 1, all applicants 


The need for universal fingerprinting is 
becoming more and more evident daily. 
The uses of this method of fixing and 
safeguarding an identity are almost be- 
yond belief. In almost every walk of 
life use may be found for this important 
means of identification. 

Very few business men have ever 
thought of the science of dactyloscopy ex- 
cept in connection with the identification 
of criminals; but this science is gradually 
but surely coming to be used more and 
more for commercial purposes, and from 
present indications throughout the civi- 
lized world it appears that within a few 
years no business paper of any major 
importance will be executed without the 
maker’s fingerprint. 

Signatures to important documents 
such as wills, contracts, and insurance 
policies could not be questioned if the 
fingerprints of the signer were added to 
the written signature, and a set of the 
person’s fingerprints were registered and 
kept for comparison. Adding a thumb 
print to one’s signature to a bank check 
would eliminate cases of disputed hand- 
writing. 

There seems to be a strong objection to 
the obligatory fingerprinting of the citi- 
zens of the United States on account of 
the difficulty of putting in force a system 
of this kind. This objection calls to mind 
the remark of an old lady, present at the 
demonstration of the first steam engine, 
who said at the time, “I am convinced 
that it will not go.” Finally, after the 
engine started, she said, “Well, it will 
never stop, I know they cannot stop it.” 

Dealing with the objection that it would 
be difficult .to install a personal identifica- 
tion system in the United States, I would 
liké to call to mind the comparative ease 
with which the federal government in 
1917 secured a most exhaustive record of 





every male in the United States subject 
to military service. At first thought it 
seemed to be a work of monumental pro- 
portion but after the plan was devised, it 
was carried through with little or no in- 
convenience to those involved, and with 
the greatest expedition. Were a similar 
plan to be adopted for the purpose of 
securing fingerprints of all inhabitants 
of the United States, under conditions not 
demanding so much in the way of speed 
as was necessary in securing the military 
records just mentioned but made to ex- 
tend over a period of a year, I believe the 
work could be carried out with little ex- 
pense to the government, and done in a 
thorough manner. After this the keeping 
of the records up to date would be a very 
simple matter as it could be made a legal 
obligation upon the physician or other 
person whose duty it might be to prepare 
the birth certificate of each child to be 
required to embody in that certificate the 
fingerprints of that child. 

Were this system adopted and proper 
filing bureaus established, a central bu- 
reau at Washington, where the birth cer- 
tificates for the entire country would be 
filed, a bureau at the capital of each state 
for the residents of that state, and a bu- 
reau in all large cities or county seats for 
the residents of such cities or counties, 
there could be no such thing as the loss 
of an identity. 

Were a person through loss of memory 
or other cause unable to establish an 
identity or were an unknown dead or in- 
jured person to come into the hands of 
the authorities, the first step would be 
to secure the fingerprints, following 
which reference would be made to the 
local bureau of identification. Should 
such local bureau fail to have on file the 
original prints reference would be made 
to the state bureau, and should this bu- 
reau fail to have a record of the prints 
then as a final resort reference would be 
made to the national bureau, where to 
a certainty the prints would be found on 
file and the identity of the unknown estab- 
lished. I believe that the day is not far 
distant when a system of universal iden- 
tification separate and distinct from any 
criminal connection will be adopted by 
the United States. 


Meanwhile, records show 42,000 per- 
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He—My heart, my dear, is burning! My 
soul is aflame with love for you! 
She—Don’t worry. Dad will put it out. 





* The Pathfinder 


sons buried in potter’s fields as un- 
known last year while the lost per- 
sons bureau of one great city reports 
more than 3,000 of the persons lost 
there every year are not found. 
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TOO EASY ON EGGS 

S’funny, but every mother’s son has 
a notion that he could write a sure 
fire play or make a mint operating a 
poultry farm. Apparently most of 
them must have taken a fling at the 
chicken business, for the way that 
industry has been hit by overproduc- 
tion is just too bad. Of course the 
ever optimistic hen, paying no atten- 
tion to depressions, graphs nor finan- 
cial prognostications, has (egged on 
by the world and his wife, and her 
office hours augmented by daylight 
saving) produced too many eggs, but 
that is not the real reason for our 
overproductions. “If every American 
would eat as many eggs as each Cana- 
dian,” points out Smith’s Chicko- 
grams “there wouldn’t be enough eggs 
to go around.” The egg consumption 
in the United States is (per capita) 
204, while in Canada it is 313, and that 
means that each Canadian eats 109 
more eggs each year than each Amer- 
ican. “Figuring on our population,” 
this authority continues, “this would 
make an increase of 36,000,000 30-doz- 
en cases or a total of 12,960,000,000 
eggs, or more than three times the 
number of eggs in storage in August 
1930.” Of course we Americans should 
emulate the Canadians and eat more 
eggs, but, then, we really haven’t Jack 
Canuck’s incentive for eggnogs—nor 
the ingredients. 
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SIGN OF THE TIMES 


Have you heard of the unemployed man 
who put a sign on his gate reading: 
“Agents, solicitors, etc., etc. Keep Out. 
BEWARE OF THE WOLF ON THE 
PORCH !”? 


ODD, ISN’T IT? 


Each week The 4, rae will award a copy of that 
best-seller, ‘‘Popular Questions Answered,’’ by the 
ot of its —— Box, to the pereen ee Sat 
the best titbit of the week to the Odd. 
ten’ t It?’’ department. No contributions ar “be re- 
turned. Address “‘Oddities Editor, The Pathfinder.’ 











A man killed in a brawl in a Hamilton, 
Canada, roadhouse was found to have 600 
poems in his pockets. 

The Orlando (Fla.) Sentinel has asked 
the state legislature to pass a law pro- 
hibiting waiters immersing their thumbs 
in soup. 

A dish of strawberries and cream has a 
dish of spinach beaten a mile for vitamin 
content says the state health officer of 
Indiana. 

“Don’t wear squeaky shoes” is in a set 
of rules drawn up by the National Restau- 
rant Association. 

The Statue of Liberty is said to be a 
likeness of the mother of the sculptor, 
Bartholdi. 

The duck-billed platypus is an animal 
yet lays EGGS. 

Galvanized iron is only iron coated 
with zinc. 
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DEBUTANTE DICTIONARIES 


Dictionaries covering all sorts of 
odd and interesting subjects, like long- 
ish skirts, are being used more and 
more. Whether the populace is hard 
pressed by the paucity of their vocabu- 
laries to find words to express their 
feelings concerning economic condi- 
tions, is a question. In our own case, 
those speaking English as it ought 
never to be spoken, there is an ade- 
quate supply of invectives; for our 
dictionary (dating back to Noah) has 
in its latest revision, some 445,000 
used and abused words. Other peo- 
ples, however, not so fortunate (or 
unfortunate) are compiling new ones. 
The Norwegians started work last 
September on a new _ dictionary, 
which according to its minters, will 
contain 150,000 primitives, besides 
derivitives for the Olesons and John- 
sons. Out in the pineapple belt, Sir 
William A. Craigie, a professor at the 
University of Chicago, has a new 
Scotch dictionary on the griddle. The 
professor who believes in making 
things last, has been saving up words 
used by the Scots between the 12th and 
17th centuries; and since June, the 
MacTavishes have been able to bury 
their reactions in regard to the de- 
pression in a variety of acicular ad- 
jectives beginning with A—for that is 
as far as Sir William has got with his 
24 volumes of words. The Norwegians, 
thanks be, bane out of luck. Their 
dictionary won’t be off the press un- 
til 1934; and long, long before that, 
they’ll have forgotten there ever was 
a “repression.” 


THE T WHARF 


On a recent flying trip to Boston we 
were invited to luncheon on T wharf 
overlooking the Hub’s waterfront. “So 
this is the scene of the famous Tea 
Party,” we ventured, feeling ourselves 
on sacred ground. “Not at all,” re- 
plied the hostess of the cafe. “That 
took place at Griffin’s wharf nearly a 
nile away, on the road to South Bos- 
ton. This wharf was named for its 
formation being the letter T.” We 
wondered how many patriotic Amer- 
icans knew this, yes even Bostonians. 


ENTERTAINING A MAGNATE 


It fell to the lot of a certain family 
named Foss recently to entertain one 
of the leading industrial magnates of 
the country. There was great nervous- 
ness in the house, because a man of 
such high standing had never before 
been a guest there. Mr. and Mrs. Foss 
Studied the situation with great anx- 
lefty and agreed on all the details as 
to how the famous guest was to be 
treated. They dug up all they could 
on how-to be the perfect host and 
hostess and had the etiquette of the 
Situation all at their fingers’ ends, as 
they believed. 

The famous guest arrived and was 


THIS AND THAT. 





shown to his room by the maid. Din- 
ner was to be at seven and several 
chosen friends of the family were to 
be present to meet the distinguished 
magnate. Mrs. Foss was giving the last 
touches to the table and seeing that 
everything about the house was ar- 
ranged to the queen’s taste when an 
excited man—none other than Charles 
M. Schwab—came rushing down the 
stairs exclaiming: 

“Are you Mrs. Foss?” 

Mrs. Foss answered yes, anxiously 
inquiring: “What’s the matter?” 

To which the magnate replied: “I 
wish you would tie this blamed tie 
for me.” 

This broke the ice. There was no 
formality after that and a good time 
was had by all. 


TWINS BORN DAY APART 


Here is one for Robert Ripley or 
John Hix. Twins recently born in 
the north of England were born on dif- 
ferent days and in different counties. 
After Mrs. C. D. Puris had given birth 
to a girl at New Harrington in Dur- 
ham county her condition became,so 
critical that she was quickly removed 
to a hospital in Northumberland coun- 
ty 14 miles away. The following day 
she gave birth to a boy. 


MONUMENTS PROTECTED 

The Spanish cabinet decreed that 
some 1,600 churches, cathedrals and 
castles in Spain are “historic and ar- 
tistic monuments belonging to the na- 
tion’s artistic treasures” and placed 
them under control of the fine arts 
committee of the ministry of education. 
President Zamora explained that the 
decree was not designed to nationalize 
or seize church property nor to con- 
fiscate private property. Actual own- 
ership, he said, will continue in the 
church or private citizens, but such 
buildings “cannot be disposed of or 
altered without approval of the gov- 
ernment’s fine arts committee.” It is 
merely “a means of affording Spain’s 
artistic wealth a much needed pro- 
tection by the state.” 
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OUR SIMILE CORNER 
As pathetic as the girl who is built so 
there is nothing for her to do but be 
modest. 
As useless as trying to throw an air- 
plane into reverse. 
As thick as fountain pens and pencils 
in the vest pocket of a $12-a-week clerk. 
As annoying as the bus lines to the 
railroads. 
As skeptical as Al Capone about the 
rumor that he has been dead for two years. 
As rare as single sneezes. 
As rare as an old maid buying a ticket 
to Reno, 
ee 


A professor in Paris teaches his pupils 
seven languages at once. We suppose they 
all become subway guards in New York. 
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| expressing the true character, the indi- 
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vidual traits of the one commemorated. 
. .» How such a selection can be made 
is shown in our new book, “Personality 
in Memorials,” illustrating the fourteen 





major types of memorial design, and 
the human characteristics of which each 
is the most symbolic. . . Write for a copy 
of this book today ... In purchasing a 
memorial, bear in mind that there is no 
material that combines beauty and per- 
manence to as great an extent as— 


GEORGIA 
MARBLE 
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—_ ook will help 
you make a 
xen fitting choice 








GEORGIA MARBLE COMPANY, Tate, Georgia 


Please send me your booklet, “Personality in Memorials. 
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Our Liberal Supreme Court 


Highest Tribunal Has Five Liberals and Four Conservatives 
and Decisions are Now Taking a More Popular Turn 


spring decisions handed down by 

the Supreme Court it became 
patent that that august judicial body 
has changed within the last two years 
from conservative to liberal—radical, 
some might call it. There are now 
five liberal members and four con- 
servatives. Formerly there were six 
conservatives and _ three liberals. 
Those three were Justices Holmes, 
Brandeis and Stone. With the deaths 
of Chief Justice Taft and Justice San- 
ford, both conservatives, two new 
members were acquired, Chief Justice 
Hughes and Justice Roberts, and these 
two have proved liberals. 

The regular line-up was shown in 
the Indiana chain store tax case. The 
liberal five—Hughes, Roberts, Bran- 
deis, Holmes and Stone—decided in 
favor of a state’s power to tax a big 
business in favor of a small one. The 
four conservative members—Suther- 
land, Van Devanter, McReynolds and 
Butler—objected. That decision has 
far-reaching possible effects. In fact, 
the case was so important and its 
phases so many that the court after 
its decision decided to grant a rehear- 
ing when it meets again in October. 
In the meantime the question of spe- 
cial taxes against chain stores will 
remain suspended. 

The case that attracted most atten- 
tion in the spring term was the one 
involving citizenship for Professor 
Douglas C. MacIntosh of the Yale 
Divinity School and Miss Marie A. 
Bland, Canadian nurse, both appar- 
ently desirable citizens but neither of 
whom would promise unqualifiedly 
to bear arms for the country of their 
adoption if called upon. In this case 
the liberals stood for granting citizen- 
ship, but one of their number, Justice 
Roberts, went over to the side of the 
conservatives, and the denial of citi- 
zenship followed. Chief Justice 
Hughes proved his liberality by read- 
ing a vigorously dissenting opinion in 
which he took a broad, human view of 
the case, rather than being guided by 
the letter of the law and direct prece- 
dents. Justice Roberts evidently felt, 
as did the conservatives, that the 
court’s decision in the very similar 
case of Rosika Schwimmer was bind- 
ing. 

The liberalism of Chief Justice 
Hughes is a surprise to most politi- 
cians. It will be remembered that 
when the question of his confirmation 
came up in the Senate he was earnest- 
ly denounced by Progressive and 
Democratic senators as a corporation 
lawyer, a “tool of Wall Street” and a 
man whose mind just naturally took 
the side of the wealthy, of the “inter- 
ests,” rather than that of the people. 
For a while his confirmation seemed 
doubtful. Justice Stone, who is regu- 
larly on the popular side, was op- 
posed to a less degree in the Senate 
for the same reason. Justice Roberts, 


iz A NUMBER of very important 





of course, had prosecuted the “big 
fellows” in the oil scandals. 

Instead of two simple divisions the 
Supreme Court falls, more accurately, 
into three. The extreme liberals are 
two Justice Holmes and Justice Bran- 
deis. They are both from New Eng- 
land, but their antecedents are other- 





Justice Holmes loves books—fiction as well 
as legal. 


wise very different. Holmes is of an 
old, aristocratic family—son of the 
famous poet, Oliver Wendell Holmes 
—while Brandeis is of a Jewish family 
and with little back of him besides his 
own native ability. Hughes, Stone and 
Roberts occupy a sort of a middle 
position between these extreme lib- 
erals on the one side and the con- 
servatives on the other. They are a 
little better balance than the others, 
but liberal enough to give that color 
to the whole court. 

This fact has immense significance. 
It is well recognized that the influence 
of the old conservative Chief Justice 
Marshall is still felt in our laws and 
institutions. When the name of 
Charles E. Hughes was before the 
Senate the “liberals” of that body 
pointed out that great cases involving 
the “power trust” and other big mo- 
nopolies were on the way to the Su- 
preme Court and that decisions in 
the next few years would largely de- 
termine the future of America. Well, 
they have the liberal court they hoped 
for, but did not expect. 


ooo 
INDIANS IN MEXICO 


According to figures compiled by the 
education ministry at Mexico City, 
14,000,000 of the 16,500,000 inhabitants 
of Mexico are either full-blooded In- 
dians or of part Indian blood. The 
last census taken in Mexico showed 
5,500,000 full-blooded Indians and 8,- 


500,000 persons part Indian. For the 
most part the full-blooded Indians jy 
Mexico live in the country and are 
engaged in agriculture. 
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WOMEN ON FIRING LINE 


Unless all signs fail the next presi- 
dential race will see more women 
workers, fighters and_ spellbinder: 
than ever in our political history. Th 
most active right now seems to be Mrs 
Nellie T. Ross, former governor of 
Wyoming. She has been going about 
the country whaling Republicans wil) 
one hand and reconciling Democrats 
with the other. No hotter shots have 
been fired at President Hoover from 
any source. He has betrayed the 
poor and aided the rich, said Mrs. 
Ross; he prevented Congress from 
helping the unemployed and succeed. 
ed in protecting the great moneyed 
corporations from increased income 
taxes. On the poor-and-rich theme 
she said 13 per cent of the people had 
90 per cent of the wealth, and that 504 
individuals have incomes equaling the 
value of the entire wheat and cotton 
crops for 1930. She urged her fellow 
Democrats to quit squabbling among 
themselves about prohibition. It was 
a Republican woman who entered th« 
lists against Mrs. Ross. Mrs. Jacob 
Baur, Republican national committee- 
woman from Illinois, said Mrs. Ross 
had made assertions “which are in- 
correct and which distort the facts,” 
and she proceeded to give figures and 
statistics to show that the Democratic 
lady was all wrong in her percentages 
about people and incomes and the dis- 
tribution of wealth. 
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HEEZA MARRIED MAN SAYS 

This “vest pocket cruiser” idea isn’t new. 
My wife has been cruising in my vest 
pockets for years, 

A wife is never fully dressed until she 
gets on her hat and your nerves. 

A woman can be mighty sweet when 
she wants. 

The penalty today for not being sure 
you are right is alimony. 

When a man marries for sympathy he 
gets it from his friends. 

It sure is funny how some men freeze 
to a woman who makes it hot for them. 





WHO CARES? 





The Federal Trade Commission declined 
to reduce the duty on high hats. 

There was once a navy yard at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Medical science says that people who do 
not like cats suffer from aelurophobia. 

Europe is said to be taking up with 
enthusiasm the idea of girl caddies on 
the golf links. 

The finest paint brush for artists is 
made from rat whiskers. 

The Nez Perce Indians were so named 
by the French because they pierced their 
noss in order to wear rings in them. 

During the first day of her married lif« 
a Korean girl must not speak even to her 
husband. 
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FREE AIR 





Old Dobbin at the Wheel 

Editor—Last year some 35,000 peo- 
ple were killed in the United States 
on account of auto accidents and 875,- 
000 were injured 
in the same man- 
ner, of which near- 
ly one-fourth were 
children. More 


good common 
horse sense 1S 


needed as in olden 
days when the ani- 
mal’s sense of di- 
rection was de- 
pended upon to do 
most of the driving. 


And now we are 
greatly in need of old Dobbin to as- 
sume control of the steering wheel 
for one-arm drivers, speed maniacs 
and other dumbbells who jeopardize 
public safety —O. A. McKelvie, Hunt- 
ington Park, Cal. 


But Don’t Glu-ttonize 


Editor—If J. A. Moore of Palmyra, 
Nebr., has formed an appetite for the 
pure vegetable mucilage on postage 
stamps, why put more on? The post- 
al service is already burdened with 
about every free service but a bread 
line. Let him get his vitamins at 
home.—C. S. Catlin, Saticoy, Cal. 





Everybody Liked It 


Editor—I wrote you recently but 
find it hard to refrain from writing 
to commend you on the article “Is a 
Reduction in Wages Inevitable?” It is 
the most common sense article I have 
seen in any paper for a long time.— 
(. A. Buhrow, Washington, D. C. 


So It’s All Moonshine? 


Editor—Dr. Muller’s quandary over 
the delinquency of reputable publica- 
tions in failing to announce that the 
phases of the moon are reversed in 
the southern hemisphere, may be 
greatly mollified if he will consider 
the matter in connection with the 
fact that such publications are usually 
adverse to making fallacious and un- 
authenticated claims.—E. H. Perkins, 
Wellington, Ohio. 


Good Remedy 


Editor—In your issue of May 30 you 
devote a page to “the case of the Com- 
mon People Versus Doctors.” This 
condition is of such gravity that the 
article should be further broadcast by 
placing it in the hands of each state 
governor and others.—Robert O’Neil, 
Tampa, Fla, 


A Bitter Pill 


Editor—I read with some heat your 
article “the Common People Versus 
Doctors.” Some of your statements 
are absolutely malicious. We physi- 
clans are too busy ordinarily tending 
to our own business to pay much at- 











tention to the published articles 
against us, but when such articles as 
this comes out it is high time we were 
at least protesting—Dr. Floyd B. 
Weaver, Kansas, Ill. 


“The Reason is Because” 

Editor—How beautiful is proper 
speech! Do Americans study to use 
slang or just drop into it carelessly? 
Some words and terms offensive to 
lovers of good diction are used by the 
publishers who should be the teach- 
ers. For instance—‘normalcy,” “dif- 
ferent to” and “like for as.” That use 
of like is horrible!—Paul G. Merritt, 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


Great Governor 


Editor—We are getting kind of tired 
of your slurring and knocking on our 
governor. We elected him because 
we knew him and wanted him. We 
believe that he has achieved more for 
the benefit of our common people and 
the general welfare of our state than 
the last 10 governors.—M. O. Craton, 
Satsuma, La. 


Long Live The Pathfinder 


Editor—Being a subscriber to the 
best and only newsy paper or maga- 
zine today in the U. S. A., and a read- 
er of it from cover to cover I feel 
it my duty to write to say “VIVE le 
PATHFINDER.”—P. (Phil) R. Coni- 
glio, Bergerac, France. 


What Would Creditors Say? 


Editor—When these hard times 
come upon the country as they do 
every few years, and our products, 
labor and property begin to depre- 
ciate in value, why not scale down 
debts in the same ratio?—F. M. Price, 
Austin, Tex. 


Hoover Overproduction 

Editor— 
Too much wheat and too much corn, 
Too many years since I was born. 
Too much cotton and too much oil, 
Too many hours that I don’t toil. 
Too many highways and too many cars, 
Too many people behind the bars. 
Too much poverty and too much wealth, 
Too many people who have poor health. 
Too many installments and too much 

booze, 

Too many failing to pay their dues. 
Too many poets and too much prose, 
Too many holes in my old clothes. 
Too many reformers and too much law, 
The darndest mess I ever saw. 


—Walt Hoover, Tobe, Colo. 


Who’s Who in Vermillion 


Editor—I read The Pathfinder every 
week end enjoy it very much. I note 
Nan Burns’s letter relative to large 
number of those listed in “Who’s Who” 
living in Carmel, Cal. In that city she 
states there is one for every 150 in- 
habitants. This city, Vermillion, S. 
Dak., can beat those figures. It will be 
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seen by consultation of “Who’s Who” 
that we have 23 persons listed in that 


volume now living in Vermillion. The 
official population is 2,850, which 


makes one citation in “Who’s Who” 
for each 123.9 persons. Can any city 
in the United States match that?- 
Prof. Edw. P. Churchill, University of 
South Dakota, Vermillion, S. Dak. 


Speed the Day! 

Editor—There ought to be a speed 
limit. The speed of autos ought to be 
limited to 25 or 30 miles an hour in 
the open country, and 10 miles an hour 
in the cities. One 
is no longer safe 
in a car on the 
public highways 
or in crossing the 
street afoot. One’s 
life is in constant 
jeopardy; it is like 
having the sword 
of Damocles hang- 
ing over one’s 
head. And why 
The chase is after 





this silly speed? 
business and money or after sensual 


pleasures and excitement. If autos 
were going at a slower rate, there 
might be less complaint of overpro- 
duction.—Peter F. Schulte, Walford, Ia. 


The Straws That Broke Biz’s Back 


Editor—The responsibility for the 
depression from which the country 
has been suffering for months must be 
laid at the door of the Literary Digest, 
The Pathfinder and other periodicals 
which were responsible for the “straw 
votes” taken before the presidential 
election on the subject of prohibition 
and on who would be elected.— 
Charles M. Reed, Burley, Ida. 


Plus “Slush Fund” Activities 
Editor—Evidently Mr. Ezra Kimball 
has not been reading much lately or 
he would have known what Senator 
Nye is doing. I would like to say that 
one of the latest things he has done 
was to uncover the crooked plot to 
defeat Senator Norris of Nebraska. 
If someone does not uncover crooked- 
ness I do not know where it would 

stop.—H. V. Harbison, Maud, Tex. 


Thanks 

Editor—I consider your analysis of 
the wage and economic question the 
best I have seen for a long time. Your 
perspective is outstanding in this day 
of astigmatism, and, I hope, will help 
clarify this deplorable lack of under- 
standing.—Karl J. Stackland, Cove, 
Ore. 

rr 


HEEZA TOURIST SAYS 
As I see it, the reason a chicken crosses 
the road is to provide a bump to let you 
know that you are passing a farm house. 


An old-fashioned druggist is one who 
retires behind the prescription counter 
to prepare a pimento cheese sandwich 
on rye bread. 

One advantage in being a tree doctor is 
that you are never called out in the middle 
of the night to attend a baby elm with 
the colic. f 


























































































“HOW’S BUSINESS?” 





UNREGISTERED INDICATIONS 


\ 71TH radium down to $33,750,- 
000 a pound, with liquor up 
from $4.50 (in 1914) to $48 per 

gallon, and with the average of stock 

prices at their lowest in five years, 
the stock market appears to have lost 
its value as a barometer of business. 

So often, under normal conditions, has 

it been right, that its reputation for 

dependability is fondly believed by 
many to be unassailable. But, it is 
not invulnerable. It was decidedly in- 
accurate during the mid-summers of 
1929 and 1930, the winter rally of 1931, 
and now its cloudy readings are with- 
out rime or reason. As an indicator 
of currents, pressure and conditions, 
it appears to have lost its reputation, 
for it has failed to register—21 out of 
the 23 largest public utilities report a 
gain of $43,729,393 over the banner 
year of 1929; government building 
construction (now under way) of 
$429,604,364; increase in building per- 
mits for the fourth consecutive month; 
definite improvement in retail trade 
announced by Dun and Bradstreet; 
chain and mail order house gain of 

8.86 per cent and department stores of 

9 per cent; automobile industry in- 

crease in output; a remarkable in- 

crease in freight car loading and in- 
creases in the baking industry, con- 
sumption of cotton by domestic mills, 
and production in petroleum and 
anthracite. In the face of these un- 
registered conditions, and in_ the 
face of statements of clearing skies 
by such weather sharps as President 

Hoover, Secretary Mellon, Roger W. 

Babson, Colonel Leonard P. Ayers, 

Rome C. Stephenson, Walter S. Gif- 

ford and James A. Farrel, it ap- 

pears that before the Market can be 
accepted as accurate and a true re- 
flection of business conditions, it has 
need for the services of some baromic 

“Bonesetter” Reese for a much needed 

adjustment. 


STILL BITING 


Notwithstanding the market’s de- 
cline, with stocks at low ebb, with 
pedigreed pet securities being kicked 
around and forced to new lows, with 
the stock ticker losing its siren-like 
song of 1929 and being reduced in 
use and number from 10,775 in Sep- 
tember of that year to 7,500 at the 
present time; in the face of all these 
minus signs the stock exchange firm 
of Hyman & Co. tells us that small 
investors are quietly and insistently 
accumulating common stocks. Here 
is what has happened since the end 
of 1929 to the end of 1930: American 
Telephone and Telegraph stockholders 
have increased from 469,000 to 540,000; 
United States Steel from 117,000 to 
141,000; Standard Oil of N. J. from 
103,000 to 112,000 and Cities Service, 
341,000 to 438,000. General Motors 
has increased its stockholders by 71,- 








000, Pennsylvania Railroad by 34,000, 
Transamerica Corp. by 45,000, Pen- 
road by 9,000, Associated Gas and 
Elec. by 33,400 and Commonwealth 
and Southern by 77,000. 


FIGHT AD FILMS 


Coincident with the appearance of 
advertising films in technicolor, the 
new pictures “sponsored” after the 
fashion of paid radio programs are 
meeting unexpected obstacles. After 
Paramount and Warner Brothers saw 
a gold mine in such films, and agreed 
to produce them, they dropped them 
pronto. Loew’s circuit quit the new 
racket after Nicholas M. Schenck, 
president of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
as well as Loew’s, declared screen ad- 
vertising a menace to the picture in- 
dustry and “unfair” to the audience. 
The Federal Trade Commission’s at- 
tention has been called to the agree- 
ment unanimously adopted at a trade 
practices conference under its auspices 
in 1927 in which independent theater 
owners declared advertising films 
(which originated in Europe) an un- 
fair trade practice. Meanwhile, Hal 
Roach who permitted his comedians, 
Laurel and Hardy, to advertise Lux 
and Flit has banned similar ads in 
the future. 


DRIVING INVESTORS TO DRINK 


Loafing dollars itching to get back 
on the job are doing much casting 
around to discover “depression-proof” 
investments. Many such have been 
nominated — personal finance com- 
panies, food, dairy, alcohol, amuse- 
ment and tobacco; but water—ordi- 
nary aqua pura H20, appears to be 
elected. Business depression in the 
water industry is all but unknown, for 
85 per cent of our country’s consump- 
tion is for domestic purposes. The 





—Int’l Newsreel 


The bridge builders—a camera study from 
an unusual angle. 





* The Pathfinde 


water business is old, simple and gey- 
erally efficiently conducted. It j, 
stable in the capital invested, inco), 
and growth. The life of the company’. 
iron pipes averages 100 years, its Jan 
seldom decreases in value and 
reservoirs require little repair. Thes, 
factors reduce depreciation and abs 
lescense to a minimum. And as | 
growth, water consumption increase. 
even faster than population. Give) 
an increase of 30 per cent in popu! 
tion and we have a 40 per cent increas; 
in consumption. And so—wet or <r\ 
—when seeking a safe investment for 
your shekels, consider water. 


One of the recommendations by t!, 
National Conference on Weights and 
Measures at Washington is standarid- 
ized oil cans for “gas” stations. 


Besides developing new fabrics in 
the hope of reviving cotton, that ma 
terial is now used in making bags with 
a binder of jute. 


Corporation incomes for the first 
three months of the present year « 
clined 46 per cent over last year’s 
corresponding period, according {o 
the Standard Statistics Co. 


A hosiery company is giving a 10- 
cent trade-in allowance on the old 
pair. This should prove good for 
business in the long run. 


Now if many industries that need it 
could get as much advertising as the 
depression has maybe they would turn 
THAT corner. 


In view of the overproduction of oi! 
and gasoline, Cities Service seeks to 
hold up its sales by adding tires an‘ 
assessories as a sideline. Remington 
Arms Co. has added safety razor 
blades to its wares. Western Union 
is selling tickets for an airplane line. 


The Boston school board accepted 
the offer of a publishing concern to 
provided free covers for textbooks in 
exchange for an indirect boost for 
milk on the cover. 


A new licorice chewing gum highly 
flavored with gin has appeared in 
Chicago and they say that Al Capone 
is behind it. 


A new brand of matches has made 
a nation-wide appearance. The nan 
is “Shamrock” and the box has a 
shamrock on it. But they are made 
in Russia! 

ee en 
PAGE SINCLAIR LEWIS 

Sinclair Lewis seems to be unable | 
get rid of his Nobel prize medal. We sus- 
gest that he try putting it to the follow- 
ing uses: 

Carry it as a shield against slapping a'- 
tacks by Theodore: Dreiser. 

Employ it to augment the jingle 
coins in the pocket. 

Flash it in trying to crash the gate «! 
a prize fight. 

See if he can throw it across th 
Potomac. 

Write a book about it. 


ee 


HARD Times are those in which EAS) 
Money is hard to get. 
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ON THE AIR - 





RADIO’S WET S(P)ELL 


F A recent wet night there came 
QO out of the air a radio interview 

that was far from dry reading. 
But coming from an alleged rum smug- 
gling skipper beyond the 12-mile limit 
it sounded decidedly fishy. Of course, 
if we believe our own ears, we’re com- 
pelled to believe that the interview 
was authentic, but there are many who 
would not accept the smug rum-run- 
ner’s statements without the saltcellar 
being handy. According to his story, 
the men in the business are “the finest 
in the world” and “their word is their 
bond”... “hijacking is out” and rum- 
running “is a regulated business”... 
stormy weather is preferable to the 
Coast Guard ... owners figure on los- 
ing one cargo out of five ... the length 
of trips depends upon the weather— 
some 30 days, some less, and one that 
he told about lasted a year, but the 
owner landed 100,000 cases. As to 
cost, he said dealers figure to get 
Scotch to rum row at $15 a case, while 
rye costs $17 and champagne $20. This, 
he stated, in turn sets New Yorkers 
back from $60 to $75 a case for Scotch, 
$70 to $90 for rye and $100 for the 
bubble-water. One of the skipper’s 
statements probably had _ skeptics 
reaching for more salt. Only one- 
tenth of the liquor is brought into this 
country and “the rest is made in the 
bathtub.” Be that as it may, the very 
same day that this rumview was pub- 
lished prison guards at Sing Sing, 
while searching the 2,563 prisoners for 
weapons, discovered a butter tub full 
of actively fermenting fruit juices in 
the process of anaerobic metabolism 
and working its apricot and prune 
head off to become wine. 


It is rumored that Paul Whiteman is 
slated to be general musical super- 
visor for NBC. The title takes in a 
lot of territory but Paul should be 
able to cover it. 


Station KQV has a titled announcer, 
Count John J. Kuropatkin Chapel, a 
Russian exile. 


They say the reason Ted Lewis and 
Vincent Lopez sing now and then 
during their broadcast is that when 
they stop the listeners will enjoy the 
program more. 


Rather than lose the Columbia sys- 
tem programs, the Roanoke (Va.) 
World-News purchased station WBDJ. 


“Well, for crying out loud!” There’s 
4 woman singer over WMCA, New 
York, who calls herself the “crying 
song bird” and sings like it. 


The life of the popular song is still 
Short but the radio makes it seem 
much longer. 


_ Perhaps you heard the “flop” of Lot- 
tie Loder, much praise-agented Vien- 
hese beauty, in her air debut on NBC’s 
birthday party for Peter de Rose and 


Mae Brenn. Not only did the voice of 
the star of George White’s forthcom- 
ing “scandals” fail her but she fainted 
in sheer terror of the “mike.” 
Current radio simile: As hard to find 
as those whimsical fellows who used 
to tell bedtime stories over the radio. 











ODD SHORTS 


When 18-year-old Ivy Rogers, of Green- 
wich, Conn., passed through Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal, in New York, on her way 
to get her train for home she fainted. A 
physician examined her and pronounced 
her “dead,” and she was placed in a tem- 
porary morgue, damp and without ventila- 
tion. There, a few minutes later, she 
awoke, and her screaming and pounding 
on the door finally brought an attendant 
who released her. 


In Belmont, N. C., on business W. D. 
Kennedy dreamed that one of his chil- 
dren had been killed, so he wrote a letter 
to his wife asking if they were all right. 
Mrs. Kennedy replied on a postal saying 
the children were all safe, and she gave it 
to Charlie, 4-year-old son, to mail. As he 
was crossing the street to a mailbox he 
was run over and killed by a truck. 





Girls, how would you like to prepare a 
little appetizing luncheon for Steve Stor- 
osky, Russian woodsman who dropped into 
a Bangor, Me., restaurant the other day 
and casually ordered and ate the follow- 
ing: 36 hard-boiled eggs, 17 slices of 
bread, four cups of coffee, four dough- 
nuts, a large beefsteak and four glasses 
of water? 


1931 ATLAS 


WITH COMPLETE 1930 CENSUS FIGURES 


hinder $2.79 


This isn t one of those 


Both Only .. 
little gift atlases 


which nobody wants 
but is the genuine new 
edition, got out by 
Hiammond & Co., with 
all the latest changes. 
The book is bound in 
fine cloth and is 10 
| by 12% inches in size, 
with 180 pages of 
maps and geographi- 
cal information, in- 
cluding list of 40,000 
places, with popula- 
tion, etc. Kenew your 
Pathfinder subscrip- 
tion, or have the paper sent a year to 
some worthy friend—and get this wonder- 
ful new atlas, delivered at our expense, all 
for only $2.75. 
— — — You Can Use This Coupon — — -~ 


Yes sir, I want that wonderful New Peerless 
Atlas of the World which you are offering for 
TUE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 

only $2.75 with Pathfinder a year. I enclose 
the $2.75, and I thank you in advance for 
letting me in on this bargain, 





| 


with orrrecm 
1936 CEuses 
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Are you taking the 
Newsstand Edition 
of The Pathfinder? 


If not, you should sign up for 


it today. Use the handy 
blank at the bottom 
of this column. 


Many thousands of people, everywhere, 
are buying the Newsstand Edition of The 
Pathfinder, on the newsstands. They pay 
five cents a copy for it and say it’s the 
biggest nickel’s worth in creation. 


The Newsstand Edition has precisely 
the same reading matter in it as the regu- 
lar edition. The difference is that the 
Newsstand Edition is printed with high- 
grade ink on fine, heavy-weight “English 
finish” book paper. Also each copy is 
mailed in an individual envelope which 
protects it in transit, and it is sent out 
somewhat in advance of the main edition. 


A prominent “columnist,” writing in a 
chain of newspapers, was telling about 
what a lot of reading he has to do. He 
mentioned a number of publications and 
then said: “I skim lightiy, very lightly, 
over 34 other magazines—most of them 
printed on a gloss-finished paper which 
is ruining more eyes than anything else 
I can think of.” 

Now, the superb Newsstand Edition of 
The Pathfinder is not printed on any of 
that “gloss-finished” paper which is ruin- 
ing so many eyes. It is printed on paper 
specially made for this edition, according 
to our own secret specifications. This 
paper is the envy of other publishers, who 
wonder at its soft, velvety finish, its un- 
usual opacity and its ability to take the 
ink (which is one of the things that 
makes easy reading.) 

The Newsstand Edition of The Path- 
finder will please you. It costs only a 
little more than the regular edition and 
it is a great satisfaction to those who 
would like their Pathfinder to be more 
handsome, and who are able and willing 
to pay for the added luxury. This News- 
stand Edition presents a superior appear- 
ance and the paper stands a lot of han- 
dling. It is just the thing for those sub- 
scribers who file their copies or have them 
bound for future reference. 

The price of the Newsstand Edition is 
only $3 for two years (104 issues). It is 
$2 for a single year, or $1 for 26 weeks. 
If you are borrowing The Pathfinder from 
somebody else, or buying it on the news- 
stands, why not subscribe and be put on 
the list to receive it regularly every week? 
If you are already a subscriber to the reg- 
ular edition you can send us $3, $2 or $1 
and we will give you proper credit for your 
money and you will be at once transferred 
to the Newsstand Edition mail-list. 

USE THIS HANDY ORDER BLANK 


Pritt) 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington. D. C 


I enclose herewith, for the Newsstand Edition. de- 
livered by mail in individual protective envelope. 
to the address below: 


(Check { ) $3 for two years 
which) { } $2 for one year 
{ ] $1 for 26 weeks 
{ 11 am already a subscriber to the regular edition 
{ ] This is a new subscription 


Name 


BE. OF BR.P.D. .ncccccccccccccccccccesssccssessseseses 


Town 
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WE INTERVIEW A BUST 


E HAD often been impressed by 
W the stony silence of the bust 

of Calvin Coolidge as, to use 
good old New Englandish, we “traip- 
sed” the Senate corridor where our 
former vice presidents are done in 
marble. But on this particular day 
we were attracted by a smudge on 
“Silent Cal’s” usually immaculate left 
cheek and a friendly look on the usual- 
ly hard face. 


“What’s the trouble, Pal (drat that 
Amos ’n’ Andy!)—I mean Cal?” we 
sympathetically inquired. 

No answer. 

“Now, Mr. Coolidge,” we hastened 
to explain, at the same time wiping 
away at the smudge, “we do not mean 
to ask you why you gave up your 
syndicate writing. The campaign is 
coming on and, as a matter of general 
interest, we would like to know how 
you view the situation—gratis, of 
course!” 

The bust heaved a marble sigh. 
“Much obliged,” it said in cracked yet 
hollow tones. “That spot’s been on 
there ever since that chiseler left me. 
Now what do you want to know? Any- 
thing but my own plans.” 

“What do you think is the main 
trouble with politics today?” we 
bravely asked. 


The lack of interest in it? 

What about the presidential timber de- 
veloped by the 1928 election? 

Most of it will be stumps by 1932. 

Did the Democratic sweep in Massa- 
chusetts help the unemployment situa- 
tion any? 

No, look at all the Republicans out of 
work there, 

Don’t you think the reason politicians 
shift about so much is to keep from being 
lost in the shuffle? 

Well, sooner or later a politician dis- 
covers that when it comes to building 
fences it’s a lot easier to hedge. 

If this fence straddling keeps up, Mr. 
Coolidge, don’t you think it will have the 
effect of making all politicians bowlegged? 

Yes, if they straddle too far party splits 
just can’t be helped. 

The Democrats say they are fattening 
up the party donkey so he can pull us out 
of the depression in 1932. What do you 
think? 

It strikes me that the main task of the 
Northern and Southern wings should be 
to make the donkey amphibious. 

But they say that this time the G. O. P. 
will find it difficult to “point with pride.” 

The biggest job ahead of the Democrats 
is to find something to talk about besides 
the omissions or commissions of the Re- 
publicans. 

Do you think the Democrats will be 
willing to bury the hatchet? 

Yes, if they can do it in Mr. Raskob’s 
neck. 

What do you think of the plank—or 
shall we call it a STICK—that Mr. Raskob 
is trying to put into the Democratic plat- 
form? 

It’s easy for a candidate to slip on a 
wet platform and break his political neck, 
you know. The trouble with Mr, Raskob 


CAPITAL CHIT-CHAT 














is that he’s been wet so long that he’s 
mildewing. 

But the New York and New Jersey 
G. O. P. have a wet plank in their plat- 
forms. 

That’s just to attract the large floating 
vote in that territory. 

You, of course, read about Professor 
John Dewey wanting a third party? It 
was on the same page with your daily 
box. 

Yes, he sort of sounded the third party 
keynote. Now all he needs is three more 
voices to get up a quartet. 

Speaking of third parties, don’t you 
think that what interests most people is 
how to get rid of the other two first? 

No, not as long as the progressives make 
a play for the farmer vote by pledging to 
have the buggy whip and cow bell indus- 
tries revived. 

Mr. Coolidge, do you see any success 
for that new effort to abandon the pri- 
maries for the old convention system? 

It might be easier for some Senate 
candidates if the seats were in the hands 
of ticket brokers, but the fact is that the 
primaries do put a lot of money into cir- 
culation and that’s what we need just now. 

So many people are being stung by the 
political bee these days, Mr. Coolidge. Is 
there no cure for them? 

‘Certainly—take their 
away from them! 


front porches 


So saying, Mr. Coolidge gazed across 
the hall at the bust of his predecessor, 
the rare Tom Marshall. We are not 
positive, but we thought we saw him 
wink. Mr. Marshall, who ever looks 
in the direction of the private Senate 
elevator as if momentarily expecting 
to see a familiar face, seemed to be in 
an equally bending mood so we in- 
quired: “And what do you think of 
the situation, Mr. Marshall?” 

Back came the answer—nothing 
more: “What this country really needs 
is a nickel with which to buy a good 
five-cent cigar!” 


MRS. OWEN’S METHODS 


“Should a member of Congress vote 
according to his constituents or to his 
own convictions?” Mrs. Ruth Bryan 
Owen, representative from Florida and 
one of our half dozen women members 
of the House, answers this question 
in characteristic feminine style by ask- 
ing another, “How does a member of 
Congress know what his constituents 
want?” 

She is only one of those on “the 
Hill” to whom the increase in mail is 
a growing problem. Constituents ask 
about everything from how to grow 
white rabbits to “Please send me a 
radio wave length.” Even after a bill 
is passed constituents continue to voice 
their sentiments about it. There are 
some 600,000 residents and 80 news- 
papers in Mrs. Owen’s district. She 
couldn’t be expected to read all local 
newspapers, much less correspond 
with her district’s voters individually. 
So she “feels the pulse” of her people 
by maintaining a “resident secretary” 
in the geographical center of the dis- 
trict. Also, she has an “advisory 
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Where the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution are enshrined. 


board” of five agriculturists whom she 
frequently canvasses with question- 
naires, 

Each spring she sends to every 
school child in her district about to 
graduate a copy of “The American's 
Creed,” by William Tyler Page, clerk 
of the House, and an invitation to visit 
Washington and personally see the 
seat of the government which they 
have studied. When “her boys and 
girls” arrive the first place Mrs. Owen 
takes them is to the Library of Con- 
gress where they inspect the enshrined 
copies of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution. Of 
course, they visit the White House, bul 
that comes later. Recently when Mrs. 
Owen (a Democrat) was about to take 
a group of school children into th: 
presence of the President one of the 
boys asked if it would be all right if 
the class gave three “roars” for Mr. 
Hoover. Questioning elicited the in- 
formation that “roars” is a Florida 
term for “cheers,” and Mr. Hoover ac- 
cordingly got his triple “roars” from 
lusty young Democratic throats. 


CAVITATION TESTS 


What boy wouldn’t like to play with 
the model warships which are sailed 
in a special tank at the Washington 
navy yard? Here miniature battle- 
ships, cruisers and destroyers ply 3 
great basin 470 feet long. But it is 
not for fun that the tiny vessels sail 
this artificial lake. The miniature 
ships are mechanically pushed and 
pulled through the water so that naval 
scientists may study speed problems. 
A knot or two an hour can decide 3 
sea engagement these days. There- 
fore, cavitation tests are quite a ser!- 
ous matter. 

Cavitation is a jaw-breaking word 
but, in plain language as applied t® 
ships, it refers to the cavity in the 
wake of the propeller. Modern sh!P 
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propellers turn so fast that the water 
cannot “back up” to them fast enough 
to furnish the maximum thrust that 
it should. So naval designers are striv- 
ing their utmost to reduce this cavita- 
tion handicap to a minimum. 


The experimental basin at Wash- 
ington is the only one of its kind in 
the country though three more are 
planned for other navy yards. Built 
32 years ago it is recognized as the 
main laboratory for this work. The 
tank is 14 feet deep by 42 feet wide 
(what a nice swimming pool it would 
make for beach-less Washington!) and 
is contained in a long, low building 
with a monitor skylight. The water is 
not treated in any way. However, 
city water is less dense than sea water 
so a compensating factor of 2% per 
cent of difference must be allowed in 
computations. 

The ships, complete in miniature in 
all particulars (you can see some of 
them at the National Museum) are pro- 
pelled by means of a 40-ton overhead 
carriage on rails which has speeds up 
to 18 knots an hour. At the same time, 
though, the propellers of the tiny ship 
must churn the water to make the 
test successful. Delicate and intricate 
instruments do the recording. There 
is naval talk of building a more mod- 
ern miniature “ocean” to test our toy 
warships. 


“SHOOT HIM ON THE SPOT” 


Most scholars credit the historic 
quotation “If anyone attempts to haul 
down the American flag shoot him on 
the spot,” to John Adams Dix, but as 
a major general rather than as secre- 
tary of the treasury. Yet he sent it 
in his latter capacity, before he be- 
came a general (though he was a 
former army captain). In the private 
office of H. Frank Taff, general super- 
intendent of the Western Union at 
‘Washington, hangs a copy of this early 
wire: 

Wm. Hemphill Jones, New Orleans— 
Tell Lieut. Caldwell to arrest Capt. Bresh- 
wood, assume command of the (revenue) 
cutter and obey the orders I gave through 
you. If Capt. Breshwood after arrest 
undertakes to interfere with the command 
of the cutter tell Lieut. Caldwell to con- 
sider him as a mutineer and treat him 
accordingly. If anyone attempts to haul 
down the American flag shoot him on the 
spot. 


The date is Jan. 29, 1861. Though 
the Confederates would not let the 
message pass, it was made known 
throughout the country and loyalists 
struck off a medal to commemorate the 
last sentence. After the war various 
persons claimed to have authored the 
words but in 1873 it was definitely 
linked with Dix. 


rr 


PLAYING OR PAYING 


“With backgammon back and other 
Paleolithic pastimes beginning to preen, 
I'm wondering,” writes a wicket old mal- 
leteer from Ohio, “if good old croquet has 
a chance to regain its prestige?” “Sure!” 
assures the Toledo Blade. “And if they 
keep on reviving the old-fashioned games 
playing the stock market may again be- 
come popular.” 












WASHINGTON WISPS 





RESIDENT HOOVER _ turned 
P down the plan to cool the White 

House because it was too expen- 
sive. Well, we suppose the chill that 
Mr. Coolidge left will last for one 
more summer at least ... The week’s 
loudest official laff was furnished by 
the opening sentence of an address 
by Chairman Stone: “The Farm Board 
has now been on the job nearly two 
years. In that period the country has 
experienced what perhaps will go 
down in history as its worst economic 
depression” ... Fort Myer troops were 
paraded in honor of John E. Scott, 
District police private. Scott was pre- 
sented with the D. S. C. for “extraor- 
dinary heroism” in France in 1918 
while a first lieutenant in the 119th 
infantry (30th division) ... Sergeant 
Mike Donaldson, also a D. S. C., came 
to the capital to collect his bonus and 
while here it became known that this 
outstanding war hero will have his 
portrait reproduced in gold in Per- 
shing Hall, the American memorial in 
Paris. 


Since occupying the presidential 
chair Mr. Hoover has reduced to 185 
pounds—a 15-pound “depression” so 
to speak ... “De Lawd don’t fly; he 
leaves that to his angels,” explained 
Richard B. Harrison in declining to 
fly to New York where he appears as 
“de Lawd” in “Green Pastures.” He 
had just received an A. M. degree 
from Howard (negro) university ... 
The Methodist Church is to build a 
$330,000 apartment house beside its 
present headquarters building facing 
the Capitol ... “Our car,” the auto so 
referred to by the late Speaker Long- 
worth and Representative Garner, has 
been purchased by the Senate for its 
official use . . . Chief Justice Hughes 
says he has given up trying to play 
golf ... The ceremonial kisses at the 
Annapolis graduation exercises may 
have been eliminated but the uncere- 
monial ones were not... Secretary 
Stimson and Justice Roberts accepted 
honorary degrees from Pennsylvania 
Military college by radio. 


The only reminders of Clara Barton 
at the American Red Cross building, 
reports Mercer G. Johnston of “Peo- 
ple’s Business,” are “a couple of cheap 
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Mr. Benthback—But, we must live within 
our income. 

Mrs. Bentback—Nonsense, all the big 
business men say this is no time for petty 
economies. 














prints on a side wall of an out of the 
way alcove,” the choice places being 
reserved for “the madonna-like crea- 
tions of supersentimental artists.” It 
seems that Clara Barton’s beauty was 
of the interior kind ... Four women 


STRIKES HOME 
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well Address’ 
deeply. 

Another—Me, too. 
job myself now! 


-Washington’s “Fare- 
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were members of a committee which 
selected the furnishings of the new 
American embassy at Tokyo... The 
first of Washington’s subterranean 
garages will be a private affair near 
the Capitol—for the use of members of 
Congress exclusively ...A recent act 
of Congress prevents children under 
five from entering kindergarten in the 
District ... Among Washington’s 23,628 
visitors in one week was Nelson J. 
Dunlap, 88-year-old Kingston, Ohio, 
resident who claims to have shaken 
hands with 14 presidents ... On a 
recent ride back from his Rapidan fish- 
ing retreat Mr. Hoover had his car. 
move slowly to keep from crushing 
turtles which the rain had brought 
adventuring on the road. 


Arthur Brisbane, Hearstling column- 
ist who socks horse racing whenever 
a paragraph presents, should see the 
betting that goes on in front of the 
Times-Herald building. One morning 
we saw a parked Chevrolet manned by 
four men taking wagers from all 
comers ... Zoo officials put a whip 
snake in the cage of a king cobra to 
keep the latter company. The two be- 
came the closest of pals, the whip 
snake in fact being swallowed by the 
other ...A cross being hoisted to the 
top of the new Christ Lutheran church 
proved too heavy for the derrick and 
the half-ton block of stone crashed 
through a scaffold injuring two work- 
men ... Sixteen hundred books from 
the Winter Palace library of the ill- 
fated Russian czar have finally found 
their way to the Congressional library 

. Warren Delano Robbins, the State 
Department’s big spat and pince nez 
man, has resigned as minister to Sal- 
vador to become Uncle Sam’s latest 
social arbiter. He was the same au- 
thority who razzed Mayor Walker of 
New York for appearing at the White 
House sans gloves and spats and wear- 
ing cuffs on his trousers ... We hada 
few lines left to fill in at the bottom 
of this column so we'll ask, “What has 
become of Mrs. Dolly Gann?” 

oo 


A real modern wedding is one where 
they spend the honeymoon in Reno so 
that time can be counted in right from 
the start. 
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THINGS SCIENTIFIC 





DINOSAUR IN WASHINGTON 


They have something new on exhi- 
bition at the National Museum in 
Washington. It is the huge skeleton 
of a Diplodocus Longus—and it is 
really long. This skeleton is the re- 
mains of one of the largest types of 
dinosaurs that once roamed over what 
is now the United States. It was 
found in the Utah sandstones in 1923 
by Dr. Charles W. Gilmore, paleontol- 
ogist of the museum. The work of 
quarrying the bones from the rock was 
a tremendous task. The 2,000 pounds 
of bone were then brought to Wash- 
ington to be carefully cleaned and as- 
sembled. This work has just been 
completed and Mr. Diplodocus can be 
seen by all who visit the museum. In 
the flesh, they say, he stood 12 feet 
high, measured 70 feet from nose to 
lip of tail, and probably weighed 15 
tons. And believe it or not, this ele- 
phantine creature is classed as a mem- 
ber of the reptile family and claimed 
as a remote ancestor of the frogs and 
lizards in and around our ponds to- 
day. Take one look at this stack of 
bones and you’ll be mighty glad they 
did roam around some _ 170,000,000 
years ago when the Rocky Mountains 
weren’t even small hills. 


MILKY WAY’S SIZE 

Looking into the sky on a clear night 
almost anyone can point out the great 
Milky Way. You, too, have seen it and 
wondered about its size, etc. It really 
doesn’t appear to be so big, but that’s 
because it’s so far away. As described 
recently by Dr. J. S. Plaskett, director 
of the Dominion Astrophysical Obser- 
vatory at Victoria, B. C., the diameter 
of this vast watch-shaped system of 
stars called the Milky Way is estimat- 
ed at 50,000 light years or six million 
million miles (a light year is the dis- 
tance light moving at the rate of 186,000 
miles per second would travel in one 
year). The sun, Dr. Plaskett told the 
Royal Society of Canada, is not the 
center of this gigantic system, but only 
the center of an insignificant star 
cloud known as the “local cluster.” 


TOBACCO SEED AS FOOD 


Experiments conducted at Yale uni- 
versity have proved what tobacco 
farmers have long known—that tobac- 
co seeds are a great delicacy with rats. 
In these experiments, supported by the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
rats fed on a 99 per cent tobacco seed 
diet ate it greedily and grew normally. 
Contrary to expectations the rats 
didn’t show any ill effects—not even 
a trace of the poisonous alkaloid, nic- 
otine. This supported an observa- 
tion in the preliminary study of the 
seed, that is, that they are entirely 
free of nicotine. However, a con- 
spicuous amount of the deadly poison 
(nicotine) was found in the tiniest 
sprouts, Carnegie scientists are try- 


ing to find out where the nicotine 
comes from. Somehow or other, they 
say, it is created in the growing plant. 
But getting back to the seeds, these 
tests show that they have a high food 
value and contain at least three of the 
essential vitamins—A, B and D. 


RADIO COMPASS FOR FOG 


That new radio compass developed 
by Gerhard R. Fisher, research engi- 
neer of Radio Laboratories, Inc., is 
hailed as the “greatest modern boon 


-—Int’l] Newsreel 


New Boon to Mariners 


to mariners.” With this instrument, 
it is claimed, the modern mariner can’t 
even get lost in a dense fog. The radio 
direction finder picks up radio stations 
and registers their directions on the 
instrument. From these the navigator 
can determine his position. The ac- 
companying picture shows Fisher with 
his “compass.” 


EARTHQUAKE WARNING DEVICE 


At San Juan, Argentina, an inventor 
has obtained a patent on a device 
which he claims will give warning of 
an approaching earthquake. At the 
first quake vibration the device rings 
bells and turns on all electric lights in 
the building in which it is installed. 
This should give occupants of the 
building time to scamper to safety. 


FIND ARMADILLO BONES 


The burrowing mammal known as 
the armadillo is still quite common in 
South and tropical America. But like 
a lot of modern things they are of the 
miniature type. Their ancestors or 
cousins, however, were giants. These 
big armored fellows apparently roam- 
ed over Florida some 40,000 years ago. 
Walter W. Holmes, field worker for 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, recently discovered part of the 
armor bones and teeth of one of these 
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extinct armored beasts near Bradey 
ton, Fla. It is the first time such , 
specimen has been found, and ha, 
been named “Holmesina Septentrio. 
nalis” in honor of the discoverer. 


THE PATIENTS’ NIGHTMARE 


Few patients will agree with Dr, 4 
R. Bacon, of Chicago, who advocate; 
all-black operating rooms—to reduc 
glare and aid visual precision in sy. 
gical operations. Dr. Bacon has jus 
returned from Russia where he say 
such an operating room. The wails 
floors, ceiling and all equipment, }, 
Says, were dead black. So were the 
garments of the “performers.” 


COSMIC RAY THEORIES 

Scientists at Pasadena, Cal., were re- 
cently treated to a debate on the rela- 
tive merits of the cosmic ray theories 
of Dr. Robert Millikan and Sir James 
Jeans noted British astronomer. Dr. 
Millikan, discoverer of the cosmic ray, 
holds that it originated from the birth 
of atoms building up the universe in 
unexplored space. Sir James’s theory 
is that the ray originated in the de- 
struction of matter far out among the 
stars. While they may have convinc- 
ed their listeners they didn’t convince 
each other for they still cling to their 
own diverse theories. 


CALIFORNIA’S NEW DAM 
El Dorado (the Golden state) has 
just dedicated the 13th of a remark- 
able series of dams which control the 
surface drainage of the coastal moun- 


tains. The newest is the Big Tujunga 
dam. Located some 20 miles north of 


Los Angeles, it is of solid concrete and 
required 15 months to construct. 


HAFNIUM USES 

Hafnium is the newly discovered 
element number 72. According to the 
Bureau of Mines it takes its name from 
Hafniae, the Latin name for Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, where it was dis- 
covered by Coster and Hevesy. While 
it hasn’t many uses at present it is 
one of the most abundant of the newly 
discovered elements and is expected to 
fill an important place in industry, 
especially in the radio field. Already 
patents have been taken out for its 
use in radio and X-ray tubes, incan- 
descent lamp filaments, etc. So far 
the element has been found only in 
zirconium minerals, Because the proc- 
ess of separating it from the zirconium 
compounds is so laborious, however, 
it is rather expensive as well as difli- 
cult to obtain in the market. The 
American Museum of Natural Histor) 
in New York City has on exhibition 
a small sample of the first metallic 
hafnium ever made. 
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THE “POOR WOIKIN GOIL”! 


A Memphis, Tenn., woman’s club has 
passed a resolution requesting local de- 
partment stores to order their girl clerks 
to refrain from “popping gum” whi! 
waiting on customers. 

No more fat girls will be hired by them. 
announces a New Jersey department store 
In other words, lean days are ahead for 
those who would work in that emporium 
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FRIGIDAIRE 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


The new all white Porcelain-on-steel Frigidaires are sold with 


A 


YEAR COMPLETE GUARANTEE 





Dept. 
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Longer menus... 
shorter food bills 


If you are one of those deft-fingered women 
who can serve plain, ordinary foods dis- 
guised as something entirely different, just 
think of the things you can do with a Frigid- 
aire to help you! 

You will find the Surplus Power of Frigid- 
aire a very real friend indeed. For it allows 
a much longer interval to elapse between 
the day you serve roast beef for what it is 
and the day it appears as something else. 
Your menus grow longer while your food 
bills actually grow shorter! 

But that is by no means all. Frigidaire will 
also save you money in many other ways. 
For it embodies dozens of improvements and 
refinements that make it the truly economical 
refrigerator for you to own and to use. 

And how you will appreciate the many time 
and trouble-saving features of Frigidaire! 

You will be delighted with the faster freez- 
ing made possible by the “Cold Control” — 
ice cubes that tumble so easily from the 
Quickube Ice Tray—the crisper vegetables 
you take from the Hydrator—the seamless, 
acid-resisting porcelain interior that even 
lemon juice will not stain—the outer surface 
of lustrous porcelain that keeps its beauty 
through the years—the smooth, flat top that 
serves as an extra kitchen shelf. 


Free Salad Recipe Book 


Mail the coupon for the new Frigidaire cata- 
log which tells of many interesting things 
about Frigidaire. With this catalog we will 
also send you a copy of our latest Frigidaire 
Salad Recipe Book. 


FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION, ) vat 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation, i i} 


G-63, Dayton, Ohio. rosesee =i | 


Please send me your illustrated Frigidaire 
catalog —also a copy of your latest Salad Recipe Book — both free. 


Name... 


Address 
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THE QUESTION BOX 





Why is Cupid called Dan Cupid? 

“Dan” is an old title of honor equiva- 
lent to lord, master or sir. It is related 
to the Spanish “don” and like that title 
is probably derived from Latin “dominus,” 
lord. “Dan” is now obsolete except in a 
few special connections, but formerly it 
was commonly applied to distinguished 
men, nobles, scholars, poets and even 
deities. Edmund Spenser applied the title 
to Geoffrey Chaucer and since then it has 
been applied to many poets. In Book IV 
of the Faerie Queen Spenser wrote? 


Dan Chaucer, well of English undefyled, 
On Fame’s eternall beadroll worthie to 
be filed. 


In Roman mythology Cupid, the son of 
Mercury and Venus, is the god of love 
and is identified with the Greek Eros. 
The name is derived from Latin “cupido,” 
meaning desire, passion or love, and Cupid 
was the personification of the amatory 
passions. He is generally represented as 
a beautiful naked boy with wings, carry- 
ing a bow and arrow and sometimes blind- 
folded. Among the early English writers, 
as well as the writers of other countries, 
Cupid was given various humorous titles. 
We find him playfully referred to as “dan 
Cupido” about 1384. In Shakespeare’s 
time “Dan Cupid” was already part of 
everyday speech. In Love’s Labor’s Lost, 
Act III, the poet puts the following words 
in the mouth of Biron, one of the lords 
attending King Ferdinand of Navarre: 


This whimpled, whining, purblind, way- 
ward boy; 


This senior-junior, giant-dwarf, Dan 
Cupid. 

How is “Louisville” in Kentucky pro- 
nounced? 


The name of this city is pronounced 
either “loo-ie-ville” or “loo-is-ville,” the 
former being preferred by the inhabitants. 
In an address delivered in the House of 
Representatives last January relative to 
the christening and launching of the U. S. 
Cruiser “Louisville” Representative Mau- 
rice H. Thatcher of Kentucky said: “In 
passing I might suggest for the benefit 
of those who might not be advised, that 
the citizens of Louisville pronounce the 
word ‘Loo-ie-ville.’ ” 


Do the officers of vessels have to pay the 
Panama Canal tolls in money? 


The toll must be paid by its officers in 
gold or acceptable money before the vessel 
is permitted to proceed through the 
Panama Canal. 


Where is the Klondike? 


The Klondike is a more or less indefi- 
nite district in Yukon Territory in north- 
western Canada. It borders on Alaska 
and lies to the south of the Klondike 
river which flows into the Yukon river 
from the east at Dawson City. Many 
people are under the impression that the 
Klondike is in Alaska and that Dawson 
City is an Alaskan town. This error 
arises from the fact that the Klondike 
district lies around the upper stretches of 
the Yukon, a stream which flows through 
the heart of Alaska after leaving British 
territory. Rich gold-bearing gravels were 
discovered on Bonanza creek in the Klon- 
dike in 1896 and within the next three or 
four years some 30,000 fortune-hunters 





entered the almost inaccessible region. 
Dawson City, capital of Yukon Territory 
and the distributing center of the Klon- 
dike gold region, was founded in the same 
year that gold was discovered on Bonanza 
creek and was named after George Mercer 
Dawson (1849-1901), Canadian geologist 
and naturalist, who was in charge of the 
government’s Yukon expedition in 1887. 


Why is Mussolini referred to as Il Duce? 
“Tl Duce,” pronounced “eel doo-chay,” 
is an Italian phrase literally meaning the 
leader or the chief. It was bestowed upon 
Benito Mussolini by the Fascists as an 
affectionate nickname for their leader, 


Can the president declare war? 


Only Congress has the power to declare 
war against a foreign nation. The presi- 
dent, however, when he finds an actual 
state of war in existence may take the 
necessary military steps in the absence of 
Congressional action, and he alone is the 
judge as to whether such a condition 
exists. 


What birds are trained to fish for their 
masters? 


In the Orient the large sea birds known 
as cormorants have been trained to fish 
for man since time immemorial. These 
birds display remarkable activity under 
water and they devour fish so greedily 
that they have become proverbial for their 
voracity and gluttony. When young they 
are easily tamed and taught to fish for 
their masters. A leather collar is placed 
around their necks to keep them from 
swallowing their catch. In Japan and 
China it is a common sight to see a fisher- 
man on a raft with a flock of cormorants 
controlled by means of cords attached to 
their collars. During the 17th century 
fishing with cormorants was introduced 
into Europe as a sport, and at one time 
the royal household of England had an 
official master of cormorants. 


Who was the youngest vice president of 
the United States? 


John Cabell Breckinridge of Kentucky, 
who became vice president in 1857 at the 
age of 36, was the youngest man ever 
elected vice president of the United States. 
He was expelled from the Senate in 1861 
and later served as Confederate secretary 
of war. 


Who wrotes “the Acts of the Apostles”? 


The book in the New Testament known 
as the Acts of the Apostles is regarded as 
the work of St. Luke, companion of St. 
Paul. It is supposed that the book was 
written in Greek about 63 A. D. 


What was the Wicked Bible? 


An edition of the Revised Version of the 
Bible printed in London in 1631 by two 
men named Barker and Lucas was known 
as the Wicked Bible because the word 
“not” was inadvertently left out of the 
Seventh Commandment (Exodus 20:14), 
making it read, “thou shalt commit adul- 
tery.” Archbishop Laud ordered every 
copy of the edition destroyed and fined 
the printers £300. Several copies, how- 
ever, escaped the public executioner and 
they are now very valuable. The same 
name is sometimes applied to the Un- 
righteous Bible, an edition printed at 


The Pathfindey 


Cambridge in 1653 and so called from th. 
fact that through a printer’s error “p > 
was omitted from the first part of Cor. 
inthians 6:9, making the passage rea, 
“Know ye not that the unrighteous s)),\) 
inherit the Kingdom of God?” The Deyjy 
Bible and the Adulterous Bible are ot) 

names given to the Wicked Bible of 143) 


What is the weight of a cubic foot of golq? 


A cubic foot of solid gold weighs aboyt 
1,200 pounds troy weight. 


What adjoining counties have the san, 
names? 


In several cases counties of the 
name in different states border on ¢a¢; 
other; for instance, Kent countix 
Maryland and Delaware; Vermillion 
ties in Illinois and Indiana; Escambj 
counties in Florida and Alabama: 
Bristol counties in Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts. Pike county, Mo., is sep- 
arated from Pike county, IIl., only by the 
Mississippi river. 


How does the buzzard find dead animals’ 


The majority of naturalists are of the 
opinion that buzzards and other carrion 
birds find their food largely by sight. 


How many persons are cremated in this 
country? 


About 20,000 deceased persons are cre- 
mated annually in the United States. 


Is the bite of the 17-year locust poisonous? 


The bite of the 17-year locust is not 
particularly poisonous or harmful. All 
insect bites, however, are dangerous to 
some extent. 


Which is correct, “go slow” or “go slowly,” 
on traffic signs? 


“Slow” is recognized as a proper ad- 
verbial form of the verb “slow” and there- 
fore it is correct to write either “go slow” 
or “go slowly.” In the case of traffic 
signs “go slow” is clearly more effective. 
while “go slowly” is preferable in more 
formal writing. 


Why do we have lieutenant governors in- 


stead of vice governors? 


The fact that the office of lieutenant 
governor was common in the colonies 
before the revolution and the people were 
familiar with the title probably accounts 
for the fact that the alternative chief 
executive officer of the states is called a 
lieutenant governor instead of a_ vice 
governor. 


Do all states prohibit intermarriage be- 
tween negroes and whites? 
Twenty-nine states have laws prohibit- 
ing intermarriages between negroes and 
whites. Such marriages are legal in the 
other 19 states. 


a 


AMERICANA 

A drunken driver being held in $1, 
bail at Camden, N. J., while the bail of 3 
mere witness is set at $2,000! 

Stealing hens from the henhouse of thie 
Home for Aged Women at Akron, Ohi 

A Milwaukee newspaperman suing © 
Arthur (“Watta Man”) Shires for writ!ns 
stories under Shires’s name. 


Bathing nude on parts of the Call 


fornia coast after dark. 


Terming the hot dogs you buy at Michi- 


gan roadside stands “Michigan bananas- 

Naming 11 bridges in 
George Washingtor. who had to cross the 
Delaware in a leaky boat. 
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‘from one to the other. 


LIGHT STUFF 


OW that Canada has placed a 
N duty of 15 cents a pound on 

United States periodicals, maga- 
zines will probably go in for lighter 
viction ... Hope for the sage of Uvalde! 
A man named J. Garner is elected 
speaker of the congress of Catalonia, 
which met recently for the first time 
in four centuries . Half of Spain’s 
new cabinet members are newspaper- 
men. Well, anyway, they should 
know something of deadlines ...A 
headline says, “Moors Riot in Moroc- 
co.” And by this time we suppose 
Spain’s soldiers are Morocco bound 
Japan is reported to be making 
home brew the American way. When 
Yeast meets West! . .. We examined 
with a microscope a photo showing 
Queen Mary celebrating her 65th birth- 
day and are halfway sure we discov- 
ered a new bow on her hat... We 
suppose our next war will come when 
4 flock of American aldermen insist 
upon visiting France. 


A Columbia university psychiatrist, 
Dr. A. A. Brill, says that Abraham 
Lincoln was “a schizoidmanic per- 
sonality.” We won’t bother to look 
that up. We are still up in the air 
over the dictionary explanation that 
he “stratosphere” is merely the “iso- 
thermal region”... Two big Chicago 
banks merged and 1,000 guards es- 
corted $240,000,000 through the streets 
It must have 
been pitiful to see the gangsters stand- 
ing on the outskirts of the crowd with 
bulging hip pockets and tear stained 
faces... A lawsuit over a $6,000,000 
estate that has been settled. You get 
only ONE guess as to who got most 
of the money . A tax on chewing 
gum is proposed. That should bring 
ina WAD of money. 


The head of a Seattle federal re- 
serve bank wants the $2 bill, the em- 
blem of bad luck, abolished. But, 
then, how would the Republicans put 
Thomas Jefferson on the spot? 

The attitude of farmers in Iowa to- 
wards that state’s relief measures for 
them is rapidly giving it the name of 
“the state where the tall SCORN 
grows!” ... They have been spending 
much money in Florida to bring in 
an oil well yet Texas is spending 
money to keep caps on those she has 
brought in... A Lima, Ohio, man has 
not shaved for 65 years. If he ever 


does go to a barber shop they’ll prob- 


ably have to weed around his eyes 
first. 









WEEK’S AD-A-LAFF 


Will swap farm for coffin. Grows 
anything but hair. T. U. V., Jour- 
nal, 29—Atlanta (Ga.) Journal. 


Blame the depression! 
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A Los Angeles man advertised him- 
self for sale as a slave, saying he 
thought he would be happier under 
an absolute master. Why doesn’t he 
try marriage? ... The United States 
Golf Association prohibits the use of 


HARD LUCK 

recently suffered a METAL 
—New York paper. 
bought steel! 


He 


Maybe he e 
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| 

| 
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a special niblick for getting out of 
sand traps. A better idea would be 
to abolish the sand traps . The Illi- 
nois Butchers’ Association has launch- 
ed a campaign to make the public 
“sausage minded.” We had long sus- 
pected that making the public con- 
scious of this and that was rapidly 
approaching the baloney stage ...A 
statistical hound says that there is 
now one automobile for every horse 
in the country. And judging by the 
way some folks drive there is also 
one for every jackass ... The army is 
now (at least it was when this was 
written) advertising for saxophone 
players. Well, it can have ’em. 


The same day that Will Rogers fell 
off his polo pony and broke a bone 
in his foot he pulled two boners in 
his daily midget column by retelling 
in slightly different form two items he 
used about two weeks previously . 

A nationally known humorist says, 
“four out of five have spiraea.” And 
the echo says, “four out of five humor- 
ists have said it” . . . Gilbert Chester- 
ton says that Americans are a patient 
people. Well, he should know; he’s 
tried our patience long enough ... We 
are certainly shocked to learn that the 
Rock of Gibraltar is crumbling. We 
always thought it was as strong as 
that insurance company A man 
in South Carolina recently committed 
suicide with a blank cartridge. Would 
it be too macabre to add that he doubt- 
less was a Scotchman! ... P. S. Isn’t it 
about time for Trader Horn to bob 
up again with a new beard and tale? 


a a 


BERT BLURB BLURTS 


A pessimist is a guy who has loaned 
money to an optimist. 


To be a gentleman all the average man 
has to do is to hide his regular manners. 


The man who is in the gutter likes to 
pull others in with him. 


Too many cooks also spoil the iceman. 

It doesn’t help musty opinions to air 
them. 

Being an important citizen with many 
is merely a matter of finding a town small 
enough for them to be a big man in, 

Or? 


About all that most investors realize 
on their investments is fool’s gold stocks. 
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You're Missing Something 


Here’s an exceptional 
offer—-a bargain that is 
a bargain, as the thou- 
sands who have already 
accepted this offer will 
attest. Written by 
George W. Stimpson of 


POPULAR 
QUESTIONS 





ISW The Pathfinder editorial 

ANSWERED staff, after years of 

Cronce w St iseten painstaking research 

and study, Popular 

Questions Answered is 

receiving wide acclaim 

Many books never go 

PATHFINDER EDITION beyond the first edition 

but Popular Questions 

——— Answered rose to its 

fourth edition in less than six months from 
the date of the first printing. 

Popular Questions Answered is a vast store 


of knowledge presenting authentic answers to 


those puzzling questions that come up most 
every day. You Know the kind, where the folks 
across the street have read one thing while 
the good people next door have heard anothet 
You don’t know who is right. Popular Ques 
tions Answered will settle all such disputes. 
For only $1.65 we will send you Popular 


Ouestions Answered, all delivery charges pre- 
paid, and The Pathfinder one full year. Don't 
lose out on this most unusual opportunity 
just because your subscription happens to be 
paid well in advance for you can have the 
magazine sent to the address of a friend and 
the book to you, Use the handy order coupon 
helow NOW 
See ea ee e222 SB SB SS eS SB eS eee eee eee ee 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 

For the enclosed $1.65 send me Popular Questions 


Answered and The Pathfinder for one full year. 
pt BMPTTTITITITITILITLITIT LITT 
FY MPPPPTTTTTITITITITILITISTTITTT TTT TTT TTT 
c 1) See eee eee eee eee eee State 





"We a are American ‘and Canadian 
FA Agents for new French reducing 
BASSOLINE TABLETS after formu- 
la by Dr. E. Bassol, of Prophylactic Laboratories, 
St. Alvere. France. Harmiess. Booklet PF free. 


UNIVERSAL DRUG CO., ERIE BLDG., CLEVELAND, OHIO 





who derive largest 
profits know and 
heed certain sin 
ple but vital facts 
before applying for patents. Our book, Patent-Sense, yi ve: 


those facts; sent free. Write LACEY & LACEY, 
Est. 1869, 635 F St... N.W.. Dept.7,Washington, D.C. 


Herbs Brin 


REMEDIES FOR ALL DISEASES 
Send 10 cents for Herb Doctor Book 
Herbalist Almanac Included — FREE 


CALUMET HERB CO.. Dept. GA. SOUTH HOLLAND. ILL. 


Government Positions 


Clerk Carriers, Rural Carriers, Railway 
Mail Clerks, Postmasters, Department Clerks, 
and many others. Splendid salaries, easy 
work, vacation with pay. Only common 
school education required. Examinations 
often. 44,817 appointed last year. 

Valuable information free 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE WASHINGTON. D.C. 











IF YOU HAVE $100 


invest 
Shares 


or more you can 

in our Full Paid 5 "es 

on which we have always 

paid dividends of more 
O than 7%. Write for infor- 

mation. Under supervision 

Banking Commission. 


NORTH AMERICAN 


BUILDING &@ LOAN ASSOCIATION 
DEPT.N .. . « - DAL TEXAS 
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$1260 to $3000 a : Year 


Workfor 20 mea ae ae 
“Uncle Sam” ! FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
ShortHours 4 Dept. F174, Rechester, N. Y. 
Common Edu- 2 girs: Rush to me without charge (1) 32 page 


cation Usually © book with list of U, S. Government steady 


Sufficient & in ny - (2) Tell me how to get one 
Men—Womeno 

18 to SO 7 WES acccccecccsce coccccccooes evcccce 
Mail Coupon s . 
Today Sure ; Address .....++00++ ececseccccescoscesces 





































































NEW LOW PRICES 


GOODRICH- GOODA YEAR 
Firestone - U.S. 


AND OTHER TIRES 


pacts 15 sea i ee a ar 


apiT, his be responsible company 
etirse & Coest in history— 
Guaranteed to give 1 months’ service 


Say 
~ 
MN 


Beets Sen, 


—_. “Ce rery 


ceSREee 


1/ MONTHS 
SERVICE 


— 
bt 43 

Uf serena 
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Tires failing 
YORK TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Dept. 2556 
38S5 Cottage Grove Ave. Chicago, Ulinois 


£008 us FREE 
Life ana Accident 

The Capital States Mutual Benefit Association, 
PF-6 Trust Building, Willow Hill, Illinois, is 
issuing a new Life and Accident Policy that 
covers death from any cause and pays liberal 
benefits for disability by sickness, disease, 
accident or old age. No examination. No 
agents or doctors to pay. Just send Name, Age, 
Address, Beneficiary’s Name and they will 
send policy FREE. After reading it, if you 
are not satisfied with its wonderful protection 
just return policy and you owe nothing. If 
you decide to keep it, Fw send $1 to put 
policy in force for the first 40 days. Don’t 
wait—-write them today. 


WANTED 


ield Representative, Full or Part Time 


One active, reliable man wanted in every county 
as field representative. Capital unnecessary; no 
deposit required. We furnish everything, 

Establish yourself in independent business o 
your own, pleasant, dignified work, steady, 

liberal income. Competition eliminated, 
our prices lowest ever asked 
granite. Write today. 


Southeast Granite Lo. t£— a | 


MONUMENTS OF WORLD-FAMOUS STONE MOUNTAIN GI 


Turn ae 
Spare Time 
Into Cash 


There is an easy way by which you can have 
the things you want for your church, your 
school, your club or yourself. 


You can always use extra cash, 
and we will give it to you, to spend 
as you please for those things you 
have so long wished for. 


Thousands of people are now reaping the 
benefits of our plan. 


LET US HELP YOU TOO 


No experience is necessary—no investment 
is required. There is no obligation at- 
tached to your inquiry. If you are anxious 
to convert a bit of your spare time into 
cash, write your name and address plainly 
on the coupon below and we'll tell you 
about what others are doing and the op- 
representative in your community. Sign 
and mail coupon TODAY. 


—— — — No Obligation Inquiry Blank — — — — 

SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER, 

THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 

— plan sounds good. Please send me full partic- 
ars. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 





White House 


President Hoover cables Mexican Presi- 
dent Ortiz Rubio his regrets over slay- 
ing at Ardmore, Okla., of Emilio Cortes 
Rubio, a cousin, and Manuel Domez, both 
students, by two deputy sheriffs. 

United Mine Workers of America at In- 
dianapolis, ask President Hoover to con- 
vene a joint meeting of representatives 
of mine operators and coal miners, “for 
the purpose of mutually discussing the 
problems of the industry and finding a 
common basic understanding.” 


Executive order permits officials of 
states which have income tax laws to ex- 
amine individual federal income tax re- 
turns; also beneficiaries under a will may 
inspect federal returns. 

Commission is granted by President to 
Charles H. Bonesteel 3d, “distinguished 
cadet” of West Point academy, in St. 
Luke’s hospital, New York, where Bone- 
steel has been ill for months. While mak- 
ing exception to regulations requiring 
cadets to be physically fit, President pre- 
serves Bonesteel family tradition because 
of its fourth generation to be graduated 
from military academy. 


Aviation 

First non-stop flight to Alaska at night 
is made by Clayton Scott, Gorst Air Trans- 
port pilot, going from Seattle, Wash., to 
Juneau. 

Unofficial altitude record for planes of 
440-771 pound class is set by Mrs. May 
Haizlip, 27, St. Louis aviatrix, who reaches 
height of 22,000 feet, at St. Claire, Mich. 


After successfully completing east to 
west transcontinental trip in autogiro 
Amelia Earhart Putnam’s “flying wind- 
mill” suddenly alights at Abilene, Tex., on 
her return east and is badly damaged. 
Pilot is not hurt. 


Government 


Veterans who have held service certifi- 
cates less than two years cannot borrow 
on them under veterans’ loan act of last 
Congress, Atty. Gen. Mitchell rules. So 
far more than a billion has been paid out 
in veterans’ loans. 

In May there was $4,702,283,712 in cir- 
culation in this country, giving a per 
capita holding of $37.66, Treasury De- 
partment reports. This is about $150,000,- 
000 more than for May 1930. 


Policy of making long-term leases on 
post office buildings in large cities is 
abandoned by government, Postmaster 
General Brown announces, in anticipation 
of Congress giving department authority 
to erect own buildings. 

Denying that he would discuss financial 
or official matters while abroad, Secretary 
of Treasury Mellon boards Cunarder 
Mauretania at New York to see his son, 
Paul, receive post-graduate degree at 
Clare college, Cambridge university, Eng- 
land. 

About 14 per cent of all strikes and 
lockouts in this country occur in New 
York City—there were 89 last year; Phila- 
delphia was second with 33—less than 
five per cent; Chicago had 18. So reports 
Department of Labor. 

Letters bearing foreign stamps and sus- 
pected of containing lottery tickets on 
sweepstakes, receipts from such tickets or 
other information pertaining to lotteries 
—violating postal laws—are ordered_ by. 
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while our country has a heartfelt wish ; 
peace, “our institutions, our very 
ence as a nation may depend upon 


pmpetitior 
e medica 





readiness and our ability to guard th aa. 
by force of arms.” Chao-Chu 
Z nited Stat 
Courts ng govert 
Bishop James Cannon, jr., sues Willian apply fol 
Randolph Hearst and Los Angeles | dered in 
ner for $1,500,000, charging libel and co, nese. 
spiracy to defame his character. “Biggest | 
District court of appeals at Los Ang lice depé 
rules Daisy De Boe, ex-secretary to Clara )mM1SS101 
Bow, must serve 18 months in jail to gain Mgpck orders 
five years probation granted after con. ype $004 of 


Marriage ' 
prents of : 
5 years 

emorial st 
ith federa 
presented 


viction of theft of $874 fur coat 
movie actress. 


Supreme Court of California, at Sacra- 
mento, upholds right of California cities, 
under charters, to appropriate tax mone) 
to civic organizafions for community ad- 
vertising; whereas Florida supreme court 
recently held Jacksonville had no right 
to impose tax to exploit city. 

Convicted of instigating murder of 
James W. Parks, Hapeville orphan, for his 
insurance, Mrs. Sarah Elizabeth Powers 
74, is sentenced to life imprisonment by 
Judge Mathews at Macon, Ga. It was 
her second trial. 
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Crime 


Al Capone and 68 others are indicted in 
Chicago, charged with 5,000 offenses 
against prohibition law. Government re- 
fuses to compromise income tax cas? 
against Al, who is out on bond. His beer 
industry is alleged to have earned some 
$20,000,000 a year for 10 years. 

In effort to force release of 11 striking 
coal miners arrested during disorders at 














Gastric | 
oubles. | 


Hanna Coal Co. mine at St. Clairsville. BRofessor o 
Ohio, 2,000 men and women storm jail BR, authori 
but are repulsed by tear gas bombs. Leo Brvyous sy 
Thompson, reputed Pittsburgh communis!, Biccording t 
leader of national miners’ union, is I BB ologist, th 
rested. alists are 
General mnected y 

id measul 


Bust of President Tyler is unveiled and 
dedicated in rotunda of Virginia capitol 
at Richmond in presence of a son, 4 
daughter and several grandchildren. busts 
of remaining six presidents native to Vi!- 
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ginia will be unveiled one each month ry 

Florida legislature overrides Gov. Cuar'- 
ton’s veto and legalizes county optional If you cz 
horse and dog racing and pari-mutue! u might 
betting. meat-eat 
By recent ruling of Fayette county. ya Verne 
Tenn., school board that no married wo! ve more 
en teachers would be employed during tage of 
1931-32 term, 13 married women are dis ork state 
barred. alling net 
All “coal and iron police” in Pennsy!- Hy “attri; 
vania will be abolished July 1, says 0’ ed to floo 
Pinchot. State police will be used instead HPS of a rit 
to prevent disorders around mining t the cou 
industrial plants in event of strikes + their | 
the two 


As Colonel and Mrs, Lindbergh are 
about to take off in test flight at Ne¥ 
York in Lockheed plane with which they 
plan to fly to Orient, process server clim)s 
aboard and hands Colonel notice of su! 
by press clipping bureau which claims he 
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es them money. Infuriated mechanic 
side plane swings hefty blow to chin 
nd topples server to ground. 

Tennessee House of Representatives re- 
cts bill to repeal “monkey statute”—pro- 
piting teaching of theory of evolution in 
hools in any way supported by state 
nds. 

american Medical Association, at Phila- 
Iphia, passes resolution urging Con- 
ess and American Legion to discontinue 
pital and medical attention to World 
r veterans with non-service connected 
sability. It is “umnecessary and unjust 
pmpetition with the civilian hospital and 
e medical profession,” the association 














clares. 
Chao-Chu Wu, Chinese minister to 
nited States, resigns when asked by Nan- 
ng government, at odds with Cantonese, 
apply for export licenses for munitions 
dered in this country. Wu is a Can- 
bnese. 

“Biggest shake-up in history of Chicago 
lice department” occurs when Police 
mmissioner John H. (“Iron Man”) Al- 
wk orders 669 policemen transferred “for 
be good of the service.” 

Marriage Temple, housing cabin in which 
prents of Abraham Lincoln were married 
5 years ago, is dedicated at Pioneer 
emorial state park, at Harrodsburg, Ky., 
ith federal government and four states 
presented. 


























SCIENCE NIBBLES 


Scientists are on the trail of a new vita- 
in, deficiency of which in food is said 
b cause the dreaded disease known as 
oftening of the brain” . . . Miss Carol 
ne Anger, Harvard Observatory scientist, 
easures the distance of stars from the 
brth with the aid of an utlra-violet ray 
ocess which she discovered herself .. . 
ne National Museum in Washington is 
splaying a new collection of more than 
000) bird skins, the gift of the National 
eographic Society. 





Gastric uleers are caused by brain 
oubles. So says Dr. Harvey Cushing, 
ofessor of surgery at Harvard, a lead- 
g authority on surgery of the central 
rvous system . The eyes show it. 
‘cording to Dr. A. Magitot, French ophth- 
ologist, through a man’s eye skilled spe- 
alists are now able to study problems 
mnected with vision, peer into the brain 
id measure the workings of the heart 
. Enter the new incubator. Mrs. L. C. 
acey, of Martinsburg, W. Va., was in a 
ry so she stuck some eggs in a bureau 
rawer. When she thought of the eggs 
me three weeks later she found young 
hicks just breaking the shells. 


If you can get your cows to eat meat 
u might get milk richer in butter fat. 
meat-eating or “cannibal” cow owned 
a Vernon, B. C., dairyman is said to 
ve more than double the average per- 
ntage of dairyman’s “gold” New 
ork state authorities are considering in- 
alling networks of pipes containing tear 
HS cartridges in prisons. They would be 
ed to flood entire sections of a prison in 
se of a riot . . . Small museums through- 
t the country that cannot afford to col- 
fet their own specimens are to benefit 
\ the two-year cruise of the Taylan ex- 
dition. 


German scientists exploring the ruins of 
nelent Hermopolis in Egypt found a 
inted tomb, many valuable objects, ar- 
cles of jewelry, etc. . . . That static 





cough! 
waves are capable of spreading several 
diseases—notably grip and influenza . . 
The snout of Nisqually Glacier on Mount 
Rainier, Washington, is said to have 
shrunk 23 feet in the last 11 years . 
General Electric scientists have perfected 
a delicate vacuum tube for measuring stars 
that records the tiniest electric impulse. 
It will be used with the new 200-inch 
telescope. 

ee 


MIDGET GOLF A LA LONGFELLOW 
Under a spreading chestnut tree 

The Tom Thumb golf course stands, 
The oaf a busy man is he, 

With corns upon his hands, 
And he’s wrong about the putting grip 

And wrong the way he stands. 


His stance is bad, his form is worse, 
His face is seamed with care, 

His brow is wet with honest sweat, 
He has a vacant stare. 

He putts a little ball around— 
And it goes most everywhere. 


Week in, week out, by day and night 
You can hear his language flow, 

As he gives the pellet tap by tap 
With backswing crude and slow, 

And groans as he beholds it roll 
To the place it shouldn’t go. 


_ =e SS 


THE IMPOSSIBLE 


An underworld story without a char- 
acter called “The Rat.” 

A western story without “false-fronted” 
buildings. 

An Englishman who anticipates the 
climax to the funny story you are telling. 

A toothpaste that is advertised as also 
suitable for shaving. 
without his puttees 


A movie director 


on location. 

A movie. star who hasn’t been photo- 
graphed standing in front of a Spanish 
patio. 


A New Yorker says broadcasting | 
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Catarrh? 
here’s good news 


“After suffering from catarrh for seven 
or eight years, trying many treatments 
to no avail, I bought a bottle of Hall’s 
Catarrh Medicine. I noticed improve- 
ment after the first few doses. Now I am 
compatens free from catarrh.”—Frank 
Kackly, Charleston, Ill. 

Hall’s is the only scientific 2-in-1 treat- 
ment—Tonic and Ointment. 


Hall’s Catarrh Medicine 


Combined Treatment at your Druggist’s. If he 
hasn't it, enclose 85c to F. J. Cheney & Ce., 
Dept. 136, Toledo, Ohio 


Write for “7 Things You Should Know’’—Free! 






AT FACTORY PRICE 
Wing Pianos and ers shipped di- 
iSsi. fave 26 to 60 per cont. peat 

antes. in uso, Write 
ornew 


termes arranged if Style 18—One af our 88 styles. 





We want one in 
every community. 3 ft. high, 16 in. 
wide, 10 in. thick, wt. 500 Ibs. All 
Lettering Free. Satisfaction Guaran- 
teed, Write for information. 


American Memortal Company 
1489 Piedmont Ave.. Atianta, Ga. 


By return mail. Highest prices, Information free 


Southwest Gold & Silver Co., Bor 68PH Fert Worth, Texas. 








Win $3,70000 


Sedan and $2,500.00 


or Buick 
cs Sass 
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d § Faces? 


People who were riding in the auto above got out of the car. Their faces are shown in odd places about 
the picture. Some faces are upside down, others look sideways, some look straight at you. If you can 
pick out 5 or more —, mark them, clip the picture and send to me together with your name and 


address. Sharp eyes will them. Can you? 


We Joe, more than $12,900 in 103 es, in a great new plan of advertising our business. Also 
thousands of dollars in cash rewards. In a former campaign Mr. C. H. Essig, a farmer of Argos, 
Ind., won $3,500; Mrs. Edna Ziler of wT won $1,950. Many others won big cash prizes. Now a better 

n 


campaign than ever with more prizes. 


Send Today 


= 


5 faces in the picture? 


ven in case of ties. No matter where you live, if you want to win 
ST 960 feet price money, cond anower tebep for detelie. Can you Gnd 


our new campaign someone wins $3,700—why not you? 
_# y- send your answer now, 
take an active 
are sure to get a 
You may win new Buick 8 Sport Sedan delivered by your nearest dealer, 
and $2,500—or $3,700 if you prefer all cash. Duplicate prizes will be 


art, you 
reward. 


$1,000 Extra 
for Promptness 
If you are prompt I'll give 
$1,000 extra if you win 
Eret prize. Sendnomoney. 
It doesn’t require a penny 


THOMAS LEE, Mger., 427 Randolph St.,Dept. 764, Chicego,!l. of your moncy to win. 
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SEEN IN THE SHOPS 


By SQaur. 
HOME GARDEN IDEA 


One of the prize gardens in a recent 
show was a combination vegetable and 
flower arrangement. Bushes and tall 
flowers, perennials, were arranged at 
the back of a horseshoe-shaped bed, 
the center of which was lawn. The 
more decorative and practical vege- 
tables were along the front. Bush 
limas, pepper plants, radishes, toma- 
toes, etc. Hollyhocks, columbine, 
chrysanthemum and poppies, in fact 
all the flowers of an old fashioned gar- 
den, were used and arranged not to 
hide the vegetable plants but to form 
a pleasing background. A low border 
of alyssum was used with a break here 
and there of mountain pink. Such a 
garden should be an inspiration to a 
great many of us having small grounds 
and a desire for a few vegetables as 
well as for the loveliness of an ever 
blooming garden. 


NOVEL SKI-JUMP 


Another game for children is the 
ski-jump. The little figure is on wheels, 
runs down a slope and when he comes 
to the bottom a spring sends him hur- 
dling over a crossbar set about a foot 
away. The toy is practical in that 
it is not mechanical. There is nothing 
to wind nor get out of order. 


NEW CAP AND SCARF 


Here is cotton mesh in a different 
form, that of cap and scarf. A New 
York store is selling them in white to 
wear with sports costumes. All the 
smart young things are wearing them 
and they are particularly interesting 
when worn with dark blue jackets and 
white mesh dresses. If it is not pos- 
sible to buy them near by it is possible 
to make them on some willing friend’s 
head (same size as your own.) The 
diagram gives one idea for making the 
crown. The rolled edge is a double 
piece of bias mesh, stitched to the 
edge of the crown. The scarf is also 
of a bias piece, the ends being cut di- 
agonally. This design is not the only 
one that may be used. A round piece 
of the material is cut and small darts 





PINEAPPLE WHIP 


Here is a quickly made frozen 
dessert which should delight all 
members of the family. To the well 
beaten yolks of two eggs add one 
half cup of sugar, one number two 
can of crushed pineapple, one half 
pint of cream, the beaten white of 
two eggs and a gill of whipped 
cream. Place the mixture in the 
freezing pan of your electric re- 
frigerator and when it is frozen to 
a mush remove from the pan and 
whip. Repeat this again when it has 
refrozen and then let freeze for 
serving. This amount serves cight. 


= 





Cotton Mesh Ensemble 


taken all round, a piece of round elasti 
runs inside a casing and the rolle 
edge over it. Anyway make a set 
buy one, they are very new! 


SAYINGS. 


The American people are going th 
another Valley Forge.—President 1 


The most delightful associati 
people comes when you are usi 
river for the morning face wash 
woods for a living room.—Representativ 
Ruth Bryan Owen, 


The United States talks fast 
slowly. England flies fast and tal! 
ly.—Alford J. Williams, forme: 
speed ace. 


Alas *** I note already in th: 
habits of many children the eff 
dialect and mispronunciation—featur 
certain advertising designed to at 
adult attention —Dr. William John (| 
er, Federal Commissioner of Educat 


Employment trends are better, ou 
ports show, than during any 
month.—Secretary of Labor Doak. 


The mass change to optimism, whic! 
will mark the beginning of the upturn i 
general business, is about due.—Ambas 
sador Charles G. Dawes. 


No choice is left for me.—Queen !! 
of Rumania. 


The stratospheric plane is the air! 
of the future.—Prof, Auguste Pic 


It is not strange that young peop 
become drunk with power. Author! 
thrust upon them.—Dr. Lucius C. | 
chancellor of American U. 


The nearer you can bring the w 
ing power within the control ol 
who must do the fighting and dying w'"' 
war comes, the more certain it wil! 
that war will not come.—Senator bor 


It is possible to create a warless wor" 
if we Christianize our nationalis 
never if patriotism dechristianizes 
ligion.—Prof. Jerome Davis, 0! 
Divinity school. 
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The latest fashions illustrated above are fully de- 
scribed on Page 28. Patterns may be purchased at 
15c each or at the special bargain price of' TWO 
FOR 25c. Summer Book of Fashions (16 color 
Pages containing designs of Ladies’, Misses’ and 
Children’s Patterns). 15c. Address Fashion 
Editor. Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 





PERSONALITIES 


CAL’S CALORIES TO GO? 


ACK of the press report that 
B Calvin Coolidge’s syndicated 

column will be dispensed with 
during the summer to permit the for- 
mer president to take a vacation is the 
belief in journalistic circles that the 
separation is permanent. Stories of 
losses by the service which contracted 
for the feature have long been in cir- 
culation and now with many papers 
relegating Cal’s calories to inside pages 
or giving up his platitudes altogether 
there is no future for the series. 


That man who was socked in the 
jaw for serving a summons on Colonel 
Lindbergh at New York represented a 
clipping bureau which seeks to col- 
lect nearly $8,000 for 227,132 news- 
paper clippings about the birdman 
supplied his mother, it is said, at the 
order of Lindy. The latter probably 
didn’t appreciate how much publicity 
he was getting, for the company says 
he paid only $35 on account. 


Clara Bow has finally got IT. It’s 
a release from Paramount-Publix. An- 
nounced as a separation at her re- 
quest, it is nevertheless quite mutual 
in view of all the unfavorable noto- 
riety Clara has been piling up for an 
industry that so wants to look pious. 
Miss Bow had been making the cellu- 
loids sizzle since 1925. However, her 
friends say she is far from through, 
asserting that after she pulls herself 
together she will return—and how! 


The miniature golf course magnate 
of London is Dan Fish, who won $2,- 
500,000 on the English sweepstakes a 
year or two ago. 


Channing Pollock, playwright, has 
been signed up by a lecture bureau to 
travel over the country and deliver 
100 talks urging people to patronize 
legitimate plays. 


Pauline Garon and Molly O’Day, who 
used to be fairly well known to film 
fans, are members of a girls’ baseball 
team now traveling about the country. 


Art Shires, who once called himself 
“Art the Great” and “Watta Man,” is 
now coaching the baseball team of a 
small Western college. 


As proof that Edgar Wallace is slip- 
ping, his latest mystery tale is wound 
up in only 221 pages. 


Miss Universe of 1930, now better 
known as Margaret Eckdahl, is travel- 
ing about the country opening Frosty 
Morning Shops, whatever they are. 


Elaine Arden, New York actress, has 
written a novel titled, “How to Kill 
Your Husband,” that will be out this 
fall in time for the pre-Christmas 
shootings, 

Ee 


Carveth Wells, a well-known wild ani- 
man hunter and explorer, goes Ripley one 
better by telling about a bird in Africa 
that lays square eggs and says, “Ouch!” 





One BIG Li 
Ip 
Open your jars in a jiffy by using 
Good Luck Jar Rubbers. They are 
made the new and better way—with 
one large lip instead of two smaller 
ones because the large lip is easier 
to grasp and break the seal. Thor- 
oughly reliable, too. Used and rec- 
ommended for more than 20 years 
by canning experts and demonstra- 


tors everywhere. Safe forall methods 
of canning. Ask, dy name, for 


GOOD LUCK’ 
Jar Rubbers 


WITH THE BIG, HANDY LIP 


Made of new, /ive rubber that stays alive, 
The original “cold pack” jar rubber and 
still the leader in this field. Only 10¢ per 
doz. If your dealer hasn't them, order 
direct from us. 


Send for New Text Book 


Follow approved canning instructions. Our 
Home Canners’ Text Book is the most 
complete and reliable we know of. 80 pages 
of recipes, new methods, etc. with ee 
supply of 12 doz. canning labels, gummed, 
and printed with names of vegetables, fruits, 
etc.—all for 10¢. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO. 


30 Hampshire St., Cambridge, Mass. 


When buying new jare—REMEMBER Good Luck 
Jar Rubbers come packed with allA tlas E-Z Seal and 
Atlas Mason Fruit Jars. 


*Tested and approved by Good Housekeeping. 


ONSTIPATED? 


Take NR—NATURE’S REMEDY —to- 
night. Your eliminative organs will 
be functioning properly by morning 

and your constipation will end with 
a bowel action as free and easy as na- 
ture at her best—no pain, no grip- 
ing. Try it. 

Mild, safe, purely vegetable. 

At druggists — only 25c. 
FRE 


Write for sample of NR and package 
A. H. LEWIS MEDICINE CO., Dept. 44-M, ST. LOUIS, MO 


OCNEXE ASN SF ASN SKAGEN MW ANAS X 


Mercolized W ax 
Keeps Skin Young 


Remove all blemishes and discolorations by regularly using 
pure Mercolized Wax. Get an ounce, and use as directed. 
Fine, almostinvisible particles of aged skin peel off, until all 
defects, such as pimples, liver spots, tan, freckles and large 
pores have disappeared. Skin is beautifully clear, soft and 
velvety, and face looks years younger. Mercolized Waz 
brings out the hidden beauty. © quickly remove wrink- 
les and other age lines, use this face lotion: 1 ounce pow~ 
dered saxolite and 1 half pint witch hazel. At Drug Stores. 


PLIQUOR HABIT 2 





TRIAL of harmless Noxalco. Can be 
in food or drink for Whiskey, Gi : 
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MAKING SNOOPEE 





New York City 
June 13, 1931 


“BACK TO NORMALCY” 

NSTEAD of “chirp, chirp,” many 
| birds hereabouts are singing 

“cheap, cheap!” For prices ARE 
on the toboggan. On upper Fifth Ave- 
nue a swank jeweler advertises an 
$82,000 pear] necklace at “half price” 
while nearer 33rd street the $5-dress- 
shops now sell ’em for $3.75. Any- 
thing to keep going! A Childs restau- 
rant on Sixth avenue is experiment- 
ing with “All You Want to Eat for 60 
Cents” and at Hard Times Square the 
windows of another eatery broadcast, 
“All You Want to Eat—What You Want 
to Eat” at the same figure. Several 
blocks away a cut-rater asks only 50 
cents. 





“For rent” signs indicate that in 
many neighborhoods’ business is 
PACKING up. The high-hat Dobbs 
on the Avenue who (according to Wal- 
ter Winchell) paid $1,200 a day—we 
repeat A DAY—have folded up like one 
of their $15 “and up” opera hats. In 
the shadow of the defunct World 
tower a vacant window is all that is 
left of the Baltimore Dairy Lunch 
where we ate for so many years while 





doing ship news’ reporting and 
other routine. Most of the offices, 


though, are going on in the same hum- 
drum fashion—some of the workers 
are humming and the rest are drum- 
ming. In Wall Street somebody sees 
the dawn of a new business era every 
day but the trouble is that it usually 
clouds up before noon. Current 
Nassau street simile: As worthless as 
a two-year-old Wall Street sucker list. 


There is no longer any night club 
life to write home about and other 
amusements suffer. The Rialto, where 
we first heard Roxy bid for fame, is 
trying to combat its rivals with re- 
vivals. “Wonder Bar,” featuring Al 
Jolson’s laryngitis, is off the boards. 
Yet the moot jungle film “Ingagi” and 
the flea circus still prosper on 42nd 
street, and people flock to the news- 
reel houses and B’way’s moderne the- 
ater which specializes in short sub- 
jects on the new daylight screen as 
a forerunner of what is to be estab- 
lished in rented stores as part of that 
industry’s retrenchment. 


Yet some are spending. The Rolls- 
Royces do just as much rolling on 72nd 
street and the Avenue, though they do 
change ownership more often, and off 
a Sutton place  lighthouse-keeping 
apartment we even saw a handsome 
yacht deposit a business man on his 
way to be re-tired at some glass topped 
desk. But in the rear of the Public 
Library of any early morning we 
can’t find a vacant park bench. We 
note that most of the sitters—invari- 
ably men—read the want ads. Just 
around the corner, on Sixth avenue, 











the depression and the L both cast 
shadows on throngs packed about 
bulletin boards advertising for menial 
help. A block away several hundred 
idlers kill time by watching the very 
commonplace motions of a steam 
shovel at work. However, the only 





Mrs. Park Avenue—Been long in the 
service of the family, Parker? 

Butler—Yes, madame, I am now serving 
the third degeneration. 


evidence of abject destitution is in 
the increasing number of panhandlers. 
For two nickels we were doubly 
blessed by one needy soul (female). 
So, when Texas Guinan returned it 
was almost a case of “give the little 
girl a big hand-OUT!” 


If new taxis are any indication the 
auto industry should be hitting on all 
six. The latest series have nickel ex- 
haust pipes showing on the exterior of 
the hood. We had the temerity to 
ask one driver how many of his ilk 
there were in town and he backfired, 
“As many as there are pedestrians.” 
This gave us an opening so we asked 
him about business from his own 
metered outlook. ‘Well, it’s like this,” 
he said, as he cut a corner as close 
as a Probak blade used to do, “there’s 
plenty of money in this town but peo- 
ple ain’t spendin’. They want to see 
what’s goin’ to happen. See?” 


A MAESTRO BREAKFASTS 


It was not until the other morning, 
when we happened to be breakfasting 
in the Empire room, one of the four 
eating shops of the Hotel New York- 
er (Manhattan’s largest) that we had 
an opportunity to note what an orches- 
tra leader eats. Here we overheard 
“Tal” Henry, leader of the North 
Carolinians broadcasting music from 
that hostelry, partake of orange juice, 
order his eggs “fried on both sides,” 
and finish up with toast and coffee. We 
also noted that the Tar Heel maestro 
left a 15-cent tip which, considering 
her Normandic costume, should have 
made the comely waitress go into her 





# The Pathfinde, 


dance but didn’t, much to our disap. 
pointment. (We liked Henry the mor. 
when we discovered that the vocalis 
of his orchestra is a hunchback.) 


SUBTERRANEAN HIKE 


After finishing our meal we discoy. 
ered it pouring outside but, snooping 
around as it our wont, discovered ay 
underground passage from the Ney 
Yorker to the Pennsylvania station (, 
distance of approximately two blocks) 
At the station we found much ty 
interest us, particularly the exhibi 
of “Old No. 1” of the T. A. T. line. 
pioneer flyer of the Rockies, whose 
metal wing spread almost reaches 
across the great concourse. Then, 
still working our way underground. 
we subterraneously window-shopped 
at Gimbel’s, wandered into the termi- 
nus of the Hudson tubes at B’way and 
33rd_ street with its counters and 
stands, and then made our way into 
Gimbel’s and over a covered bridge of 
size into Sak’s department store—a 
four-hour sightseeing trip without so 
much as setting our foot on the streets. 


SIDE GLANCES 


John D. Rockefeller, jr., is credited 
with putting 346 speakeasies out of 
business when he tore down the build- 
ings to make way for the Radio City 
... The “Third Little Show” may be 
as short lived as the second one, which 
was long enough. We felt like fol- 
lowing Helen Morgan in walking out 
on No. 3... “Grand Hotel,” however, 
is a good entertainment investment 
. .. Dealers in nude pictures seem to 
have departed .. . Fly-by-night shops 
undersell the dollar-book counters by 
somehow or other offering fiction at 
as low as 39 cents . . . Taking their 
cue from the dance hall racket where 
every male patron is promised a 
“hostess,” various other lines are of- 
fering partners-of-the-evening to the 
lonely male . . . Whether the fleet's 
out or in, the flirt’s mecca continues 
to be Riverside drive—the side with 
the benches; the other side seeming) 
reserved for big men who walk little 
dogs. 


HENDRICK HUDSON, JR. 





Then there was the student at Colgate’s 
who was expelled for using Mennen’s. 





STATISTICS - 





American airplanes carried 385,910 cash 
customers last year. /This is more pat- 
ronage than the railroads got 50 years 
ago. 

Nonchalant Americans smoked 115,37! 
197,000 cigarettes in 1930. 

The United States has 65 per cent 0! 
the world’s radio sets (and about 85 per 
cent of its stupid programs). 

Dry America’s drink bill for 1%! 
amounted to $2,848,000,000. 

The New York Times reports that Man- 
hattanites import and eat 10,000 goats 
a year. 

An insurance company claims that the 
average child costs $6,150 to raise. 
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HOLLYWOOD GOSSIP 





PATHE LOSES ITS CROW 


ATHE has used the rooster as a 
P trade-mark since the very birth 

of the motion picture industry. 
How long that has been few stars care 
to remember. When the talkies were 
introduced this famous rooster was 
given his belated crow. But now he 
has been devocalized. It came about 
when the crowing immediately pre- 
ceded the scenes of a foreign royal 
funeral. Such a howl was raised that 
the bird has been quieted for good. 


Paramount will make a _ talking 
short in which Flo Ziegfeld will don 
grease paint and will actually work 
with 12 of his chorus. 


Louise Fazenda became so hot un- 
der the beret because she couldn’t get 
any parts that she is going to spend 
the summer in Alaska cooling off. 


As proof that Lew Cody has staged 
a comeback he reported to the Los 
Angeles police that he had lost a $5,000 
cigarette holder that he had bought 
only two days before. 


Tiffany Talking Chimps have done 
“Africa Squawks” and will now make 
a monkey out of another popular pic- 
ture with a burlesque called “Cinna- 
mon.” 


When Pola Negri was in Europe un- 
der the impression that she was 
“washed up” as far as Hollywood was 
concerned she wrote her memoirs in 
which she told “all” about the film- 
flam town and a publisher contracted 
to handle it. Now that she is back 
“in” she is trying to stop publication. 


Pearl White recently failed to crash 
into French pictures and has retired 
to her home in Egypt. 


When testifying in the divorce case 
of Cliff (Ukulele Ike) Edwards the 
auditor of MGM studios admitted that 
Cliff got $250 every day that he work- 
ed—but did not work every day. Right 
there is the catch in that Hollerwood 
baloney about the big figures the 
praise agents send out about what 
the stars get. 


Walter Camp, jr., and his aviation- 
minded wife, Ruth Elder, will make 
three pictures for United Artists. 


YEARS AGO 


Wallace Beery was a switchman in 
the Santa Fe yards at ‘Kansas City. 
Greta Garbo, at the age of 14, did 
“soaping” in a Stockholm barber shop. 
The mild mannered David Manners 


really rode the range in Arizona. Joan 
Crawford was a maid of all work in a 
boarding house. Ivor Norvello earned 
money at Oxford by singing in a choir. 
Charles Farrell was valet to “Little 
Billy,” the midget, who played in 
“The Unholy Three” with the late Lon 
Chaney. Both William Haines and 
Jack Oakie were Wall Street clerks. 
Betty Compson’s first San Francisco 
job was as kitchen maid for a wealthy 
family. Monte Blue was a ditch dig- 
ger. Clive Brook taught elocution. 
Robert Montgomery made his first 
money as a helper to a garage mechan- 
ic. Lew Ayres played a banjo in a 
Hollywood cafe operated by “Fatty” 
Arbuckle. Jean Hersholt came to this 
country in 1915 as one of Denmark’s 
representatives to the San Francisco 
exposition, 


HOLLYWORDS 


Sound has brought a new jargon to 
Hollywood. A “blimp” is not a dirigi- 
ble; it’s a box around the camera that 
mufiles sound. A “pan” is not used 
for frying; it’s a camera shot for pano- 
rama. A “spider” is not an insect; it’s 
an electric switch where lights are 
plugged in. An “inkie” can not be 
used for writing; it’s an incandescent 
light. The “dolly” does not need 
dressing; it’s the cart that carries the 
camera around. “Flying walls” do 
not fly; they are just walls that can 
be moved about quickly. 

_ 

How to become a champion sprinter: 
Give your straw hat a 100 yard start when 
it blows off and starts rolling down the 
street. 








NAME O’HOWLS 





Walter CHAMPAIGNE was fined for 
contempt of court when he applauded a 
Kansas jury for acquitting a bootlegger. 

The SIX family of Lyons, Kans., has that 
many in it. 

Add marriages: NAVY BLUE to Blanche 
CHOCOLATE at Dillon, S. C. 

Add divorces: Hazel TROTT from Fred 
TROTT at Columbus, Ohio. 

The mechanic in a Cincinnati 
signs the shop tickets, B. DAMM. 

Mr. KARR PARKER sells Fords at East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

GREEN OATS lives at McKinney, Ky., 
and his brother SHELL OATS lives at 
Danville. 

A. WORM is a grocer at Wayside, Wis. 


garage 





BIG 1931 


Words and Music of 
Mandy : Old 





EVERYDAY LIFE, Dept. 78, 


Popular Radio 
and Stage 


At The Close Of The Da 
Montana 
Some of These Days : 
Don’t You Remem 
Home Sweet Home : 
Also words of 17 other big popular hits. We will send this entire collection if you will send 
only 25 for year’s subscription to our magazine and 5c extra or 30c¢ in all. This offer to introduce 
R. R., 337 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Soné Album 


With You : Circus Days 
oon ; In Blue Bird Land 
Pll Tell The World It’s You 
The Time : If I Only Had A 
Just As The Day Is Done 








A FORTUNE 


in your 


VEST POCKET 
Yes, Mr. Agent 


I'll show you how to make a fortune 
out of something you carry in your vest 











pocket. I'll furnish the material—I'll explain the plan and tell 
you how to go about it. ou cannot lose under my plan and 
if you can sell anything at all, you can sell this device, for ; : 
body's a prospect—from school children to grandfathers. ris 
is an amazing invention and I offer you an opportunity to make 
EASY MONEY ©3002" 5 

you nothing to find out. Don't 
senda penny. I don't want your money unless I can prove to 


you that my product is the easiest thing you ever sold. Be 
the firstin your community to take advantage of it 


RELIABLE SYSTEMS CO. 


Dept. 904, 303 West Monroe St., Chicage 


Picoting and Hemstitching 


Attachment 
Fits ANY Sewing Machine 


Just as simple as A B C with this 
marvelous attachment to do beautiful 
work in maki hems edges for 
sheets and pillow slips, towels, table 
cloths, napkins, dresser scarfs and all 
kinds of droom table linens, 
handkerchiefs, blouses, dresses, un- 
derwear and many other pretty things 
that you can do for yourself or e 
big wages and Hem- 
stitching for rs. Wonder 
Hemstitcher will do ular Hem- 
etitching — Circular Hemstitching — Two-Piece Hemstitching—Criss- 
Cross Hemstitching — Inlaid Hemstitching — Picoting — Tucking — 
Smocking. A marvelous attachment. Superior to all others. Women 

caise it everywhere. Thousands in use. Fits any machine. Send 
Bee for a year’s subscription to our monthly magazine Everrpay 
Lirg, which contains features of interest to all the family, stories, 
fashion department, household hints, beauty page, girls’ depart- 
ment, etc., ete., and 36c extra or 60c in all and we will send our 
magazine to you for one year and this great attachment, both for 
only 60c. A wonderful offer, Write today. You'll be pleased. 


EVERYDAY LIFE, 78PH, 337 W. Madison Street, CHICAGO 


EARN MONEY 


AT HOME 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 





or full time at home coloring photographs. 
No experience needed. No canvassing. We 
instruct you by our new simple Photo-Color 
Process and supply you with work. Write 
for particulars and Free Book to-day. 


The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
138 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 





Quit Tobacco 


the easy natural way. Tobacco weakens your sexual 
glands, destroys beauty. White Cross Anti-Tobacco Treat- 
ment is ocean prepared to aid men and 

women banish quickly all desire for Smoking 
Chewing or Snuff. Pleasant. Harmless. Endorsed - 

by thousands. Established 1912. Write today for 

free booklet and trial offer. If it helps you, tell 

your friends. address: WHITE CROSS, Inc. 

ie 550 Mfrs, Exchange Bullding, Kansas City, Mo, 

% Western Offices: Denver—Los Angeles. 


TAKE YOUR PICK 


SIX Magarines A 


Any 5 in Addition to The Pathfinder 


1 Woman's World 

2 Successful Farming 
4 Household Magazine 
5 Good Stories 

6 Gentlewoman Mag. 
7 Home Circle 

8 Farm Journal 








9 Country Home 
10 Poultry Success 
11 Everybody's Poultry Mag. 
12 Amer. Poultry Jol. 
13 Illustrated Mechanics 
14 Needlecraft, 2 years 
15 Home Friend 

X The Pathfinder 

Simply select your five favorite magazines above 
and check the corresponding numbers in the order 
blank below 
The Magazines in these Clubs Must go to One Address 
— — USE THIS ORDER BLANK —- —- -— 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 

For the enclosed $1.50 send me the magazines rep- 
resented by the following numbers I have checked to- 
gether with The Pathfinder all for one full year. 
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FOR THE AIR-MINDED 





THE AKRON’S FINS 


UST as a fish needs its fins to swim 
J so Uncle Sam’s newest giant of 
the skies needs its fins to fly. And 
speaking of fins, there’s no fish in the 
pond with fins as big as the Akron’s. 
Like most dirigibles this ship has four 
fins to which the rudders and eleva- 
tors that steer it are affixed. In the 
Akron’s case these fins are fixed sur- 
faces attached to the hull of the ship 
near its stern. They are the upper 
vertical fin, the lower vertical fin and 
the two horizontal fins, one on each 
side of the hull. The altitude of the 
ship is controlled by elevators at- 
tached to the horizontal fins while its 
lateral direction is controlled by rud- 
ders attached to the vertical fins. 
Three of these fins, the upper ver- 
tical and two horizontal ones, measure 
something like 105 feet long by 40 
feet wide and 12 feet thick at the base 
attached to the ship. The top rudder 
and the two elevators hinged to these 
are nearly 42 feet long, 16 feet wide 
and five feet thick at the base adja- 
cent to the fin. While the lower ver- 
tical fin and rudder are a little smaller 
than the upper fin and rudder, the 
lower fin houses an emergency con- 
trol station 15 feet long and three feet 
wide. The giant ship can be control- 
led from this station in the tail of the 
ship in the event the cables from the 
main or forward control room are dis- 
able or shot away in war. Machine 
gun mountings are also installed in 
this emergency station to ward off at- 
tacks from the rear. All of the fins 
are so constructed that they may be 
entered by members of the crew for 
inspection and any necessary repairs. 
Fin-ish! 


The successful balloon flight of Pro- 
fessor Piccard and his assistant has 
work at the 


hastened construction 
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Junkers aircraft factory at Dessau, 
Germany, on a special airplane for 
stratosphere flights. It will be of 
the low-winged all-metal type with 
the pilot’s compartment airtight and 
especially equipped for high flights. 


In preparing for his hop from Japan 
to America Thomas Ash, American 
war time pilot, devised a device to 
overcome the tendency of the tail skid 
of his plane to drag in the sand on 
the take-off. A Japanese mechanic so 
cleverly improved the device that Ash 
calls it the Miyata wheel. Consisting 
of a double “dolly wheel” it supports 
the tail skid of the plane as it speeds 
for the take-off, then disengages itself 
automatically when the plane rises. 


oe 


WEEDING OUT CRUELTY 


The recent dedication of a me- 
morial to the founder of the S.P.C.A. 
at Roslyn, N. Y., not far from the old 
home of William Cullen Bryant, di- 
rects attention to that humane organi- 
zation. There are always morons who 
will abuse dumb animals, but thanks 
to the S. P. C. A., they’re finding it 
every day in every way harder and 
harder to get away with. Recently 
a hard-boiled cook on a Pacific liner 
threw the ship’s cat overboard. Im- 
mediately on touching shore, he was 
jailed. All over the country they are 
protecting our animals, waging war 
on their persecutors and educating 
youth to be kind to the weak. 

Miss Annie Brown of Stoneham, 
Mass., recently left five bequests, each 
of 240,000, to the Massachusetts 
S.P.C.A. and humane societies. One 
of these, the Boston Animal Rescue 
League, has just presented a medal to 
a child of three, who carrying a fish- 
head for bait, permitted himself to be 
lowered by his mother’s clothesline 







The Absent Minded Professor—After I jumped, imagine my embarrassment to find 


that I had forgotten my parachute! 


* The Pathfinde,y 


into a sewer, where he rescued , 
starving kitten. 


In Pennsylvania awards are distri}). 
uted each year for distinguished 
service to pets and the stories of {he 
heroic deeds performed by those 
awarded this year’s “Mifflin” meca)< 
would fill a volume. One 11-year-o|q 
lad from West Manayunk, climbed 
the side of a 150-foot cliff, rescuing , 
dog that did not belong to him; a litt, 
girl commandeering her father, a rope. 
flashlight, ladder and a can of salmon. 
descended into a sewer and saved 4 
cat and her kittens; others release, 
horses from burning stables, dogs 
from ammonia fumes in a refrigerat. 
ing plant, cattle from railroad tracks. 
and pets from beneath the ice. A\l- 
together, the society presented awards 
to 79 persons, including 62 firemen. 
four policemen, one park guard and 
12 civilians. 

In Seattle, Wash., outstanding 
achievements in humane endeavor are 
awarded annually from a fund known 
as the Eichelberger Foundation. Re- 
cently, they have announced awards 
to Albert Payson Terhune the author 
who is never photographed without 
a dog; Miss Jennie Lockwood, prin- 
cipal of John Muir School; Corliss 
Bulger, lecturer; Mrs. Diana Belais, 
editor, and George Bernard Shaw. 
Odd as it may seem, Mr. Shaw who's 
a notorious cut-up, won his award 
for his anti-vivisection literature. 








Latest Fashions 


7119—A charming frock designed for 34, 36, 38. 40 
and 42 inches bust measure. A 38 inch design re- 
quires 44, yards of 39 inch material, together with 
ie vere of contrasting material, cut crosswise for 

e 


7208—A pleasing morning dress designed for 38 
40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50 and 52 inches bust measure. A 
46 inch design requires 444 yards of 35 inch material. 
together with ‘42 yard of contrasting material. 


7204—A stylish sports frock designed for misses 16 
18 and 20 years of age. An 18 year design requires 
3% yards of 39 inch material. 


7215—A popular style for growing girls 8. 10. lu 
14 and 16 years of age. A 12 year design requires 
114 yards of 35 inch material for the Blouse and 2'; 
yards for the Skirt. If made of one material, and 
with the Blouse with long sleeves, 4 yards are 
required. 

7224—A pleasing suit style for small boys 2, 4 and 
6 years of age. A 4 year design with long sleeves 
requires 154 yards of 35 inch material—with short 
sleeves, %4 yard. 

6760—An attractive dress for small girls 2. 4 and 
6 years of age. A 4 year design requires 245 yards 
of 35 inch material. One-half yard of contrasting 
material, cut crosswise, is required for yoke portions 
and band cuffs. 

6121—A dainty frock for dainty maids 1, 2, 3 and 
4 years of age. A 3 year design requires 2 yards 
of 32 inch material, with sleeves—without sleeves. 
154 yards are required. 


7201I—A stylish frock designed for 34, 36, 38. 4 
42 and 44 inches bust measure. A 38 inch design 
requires 4 yards of 39 inch material—with jon 
sleeves, 424 yards. 

7199—A smart afternoon dress designed for 34. 36 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. A 38 inch design 
requires 44% yards of 35 inch material, together with 
14 yard of contrasting material, cut crosswise 
cuffs and belt. 

6897—A cool and dainty frock for girls 6. 8. 10 
and 12 years of age. A 10 year design requires '* 
yards of 35 inch material. 

7091—A comfortable morning frock designed {0 
36, 38. 40, 42, 44, 46, 48. 50, 52 and 54 inches bust 
measure. A 46 inch design requires 334 yards of 35 
inch material, together with 3, yard of contrasune 
material, cut crosswise. 


7090—A simple model for slender misses 16. 18 and 
20 years of age. An 18 year design (with lon 
sleeves) requires 442 yards of 35 inch mater!a'— 
withoug sleeves and with capelet, 334 yards. Five 
eighths yard of contrasting material. cut crosswis¢ 
is required. 

6764—A serviceable suit for little men 2. 4 and 6 
years of age. A 4 year design requires 17% yards © 
35 inch material, together with %4 yard of muslin ° 
lining, cut crosswise, for the pockets. Fi 

7219—A dainty frock for tiny tots 6 months. |. * 
and 3 years age. 3 year design, with joné 
sleeves, requires 24% yards of 29 inch materia” 
with short sleeves, 1% yards. One-fourth yard o 
contrasting material is required, together with |* 
yards of lace edging or ruffling. 
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june 27, 1931 


PEOPLE TALKED ABOUT 


MEET PHIL COOK! 


E HIED ourselves down to the 

National Press Club to hear 

Phil Cook, the 15-character 
radio wonder, do his stuff. Like other 
folks afflicted with dialitis, we expect- 
ed to see an overflowing and chubby 
phil. We thought we so remembered 
him from the days we both attended 
Ashland school at East Orange, N. J. 
But that was a score of years ago, 
and what was our surprise to find the 
1931 Phil a tall, dark and handsome 
type, almost a double for Ronald 
Colman. 

“Why, he’s too pretty (trust a wom- 
an to use that word!) for a radio en- 
tertainer,” exclaimed our below-floor 
neighbor. “He should be on the stage.” 
We hasten to explain that no offense 


—NBC Photo 
*O.K., Ker-nel!” 


was intended for radio entertainers as 
4a whole; the lady only meant that 
Phil should be some place where the 
audience could see as well as hear 
lf television is not far off, Phil can 
look forward to a successful eye tour 
and our neighbor, providing television 
apparatus is not too expensive, may 
expect to see him again. 

In case other members of the femi- 
tine fraternity want to know more 
about Phil’s personal appearance, he 
is six feet tall and weighs 180 pounds. 
That smudge you see on his upper lip 
iS a potential mustache. Though he 
doesn’t advertise Pepsodent he has 
one of its smiles and as good a set of 
lestimonial molars as ever bit into 
4 Quaker Crackel or, for that matter, 
@ pancake of any texture. 

Phil Cook is as genial in private life 
4s he is jolly before the NBC mike. 
Unlike some other dual performers 
who change their voices by diverse 
and secret methods, he enjoys having 
a audience watch him work. WRC’s 
Studios were crowded when he was 


in Washington. It is also apparent that 
Phil enjoys his work as much as his 
listeners do. After listening to Gene 
and Glenn, the not-so-funny early 
birds, we wonder why Quaker Crack- 
els ever gave up Phil’s morning “mess 
of home-cooked foolishness.” 

For Phil, besides knowing his oats 
and jokes, is a one-man show in him- 
self. On one occasion he presented 
15 different characters in a single per- 
formance—German, Irish, Italian, Eng- 
lish (cockney and Piccadilly both), 
negro, rural, urban, etc., etc. Perhaps 
Phil’s best known characters are those 
of his “comics.” There is Eddie, a 
city tough, and Abner, a farm lad, 
and many incidental characters. 

We always wondered how Phil kept 
his characters from getting mixed. 
Like Amos Andy, his manuscript 
has all sort of hieroglyphics which 
mean much to him but nothing to the 
uninitiated. He never talks directly 
into the mike and keeps shifting—even 
an inch or two—for one or the other 
of his characters. In an interview 
with John E, Lodge for Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly, Phil further explains: 


To project Eddie, the hard, wisecrack- 
ing boy from the city, I talk out of the 
side of my mouth, a bit nasal and high- 
pitched. To get him on the air properly 
I turn my head away from the micro- 
phone and keep a distance of eight inches. 
For Abner, the seemingly stupid but real- 
ly sensible country boy, I assume a very 
throaty drawl. His lines I speak six 
inches away from the mike. “Pop,” his 
father, has less voice and for him, too, I 
take a distance of six inches. 

When I play John, the old station agent, 
I draw both upper and lower lip over my 
teeth and talk in a very soft, throaty 
voice. The drawn lips produce the whis- 
tling and wheezy effect. Two inches from 
the mike is all I allow for him. Hemmings- 
way, the Englishman, also is very soft 
and a bit adenoidal. For him I speak as 
closely to the mike as I do for old John. 
The Irish voice is thick and “breathy.” 
To produce this I make a double chin. 
Five inches is the proper distance for 
Dad O’Brien. 

The imitation of the ventriloquist’s dum- 
my is done in falsetto, with head away 
from the mike at a distance of a foot. 

So there you are—from a peer of 
radioland, a star said to gross $50,000 
a year and as high as 10,000 letters 
a month. 

— 


OUR OWN MEMORY TEST 

What has become of— 

Rin-tin-tin? 

Star autos? 

Oliver typewriters? 

Harold Bell Wright’s annual best seller? 

Green trading stamps? 

Pear’s soap? 

United Cigar coupons? 

The money won for the magazine title, 
Liberty? 

The million letters in the Camel con- 
test? 


| 


| 


| 
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RHEUMATISM 


ARTHRITIS, NEURITIS, SCIATICA OR LUMBAGO 


Sufferers can now get this big FREE 44-page revolutionary book. 

| Start idding your system of this treacherous disease as thou- 
Reveals how and why this is done without 

= or medicines, Nocost or obligation. Write today to 


THE BALL HEALTH SCHOOL. Dept. 1-12 B Excelsior Springs. Mo, 


VARICOSE VEINS 


SWOLLEN LEGS, OPEN SORES, ETC. 
EUROPE’S Latest Appliance 


4 FREIKA ELASTIC STOCKING 


7 Rubberless, of fine mercerized web material, in- 
visible under finest silk hose. Porous, Comfort- 
able, Hygienic. Washable. SEND FOR FOLDER. 

Sole Agents in U. S. and Canada 
THIEMANN, BOETTCHER & CcOo., Inc. 
2020 BROADWAY, Dept. 50, NEW YORK CITY 


Y FO 
MONEY Far YOU 


‘YOU can earn 

home mg 

canvassi 
ete sing. W 





in oes ume at 


ing or 
. aoe ewes you, pkey com- 
= — y with work. 


Lg 3 ton 
ENHENITT COMPANY Limited 
iS Eieeinten .. Toronto, Ont. 


hh Diabetes 


Diabetic sufferers will be 
interested in Carr’s free 
yO 16 page booklet describing 
Carr’s treatment. Diabetes 
has been generally considered incur- 
able and anything tending to alleviate 
the disease is of interest to diabetic 
sufferers. Results obtained by Carr’s 
Treatment are faithfully reported in 
the booklet. Care is taken to give only 
the exact facts and every effort made 
to avoid overstatement of results to 
be expected. Write today for this free 
booklet. No obligation. 


CARR'S DIABETIC REMEDY CO. 
Box 1964 P Spokane, Wash. 


JUST LOOK! 


These Magazine Prices Will Happily Surprise You 


Club No. 025 Club No. 636 
Country Home (2 years) McCall's $3 35 
Woman's World ‘$1. 35 Collier’s Weekly ~ 
The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 


Club No. 926 Clab No. 











Club No. 030 
American Magazine 
Collier’s Weekly $4. 65 
The Pathfinder 

Club No. 031 


Christian Herald $2. 40 


The Pathfinder 
Club No. 032 


McCall's $1.60 


American AA. 
naga anes 40 | The Pathfinder $3. 40 
The Pathfinder a Club No. 038 
: Woman's World 
ee... —~ ot McCall's $2.00 
§ Weexly The Pathfind 
The Fathainder $2 65 ~ a — = 
= u 0. Fe}: 
State ey No. 028 Woman's Home Comp. 
ctorial Review American Magazine 
The Pathfinder $21. 60 | Smericen acssines 3.00 
Club Ne. 040 
| Etude Music Mag. 
The Pathfinder $2.35 
Club , yy 041 
= | Reader's Digest 
The Pathfinder $3. 715 
Club No. 04? 
Nature Magazine 
The - Pathfinder $3.65 
Club Ne. 044 
The Pathfinder Good Housekeeping ¢3 40 
Club No. 033 The Pathfinder ° 
Country Home $1. 15) Clab No. 046 
(2 years) Review of Reviews $3 40 
The Pathfinder The Pathfinder - 
Club No. 035 ~ Club No.7 | 
Woman's Home Comp. Sepmat Sqgpouster $2 75 
McCall's rimary ans . 
The Pathfinder — $2. 50) | The Pathfinder 
If you wish the Newsstand Edition printed on book 
paper and mailed in individual protective envelope, 
add $1.00 to the above club prices. Address: 
The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
eT ie 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Inclosed find $ for which send me Club 
including The Pathfinder 


Magasines | may be sent to different address. 
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LUCID INTERVALS 





Zeke — Speaking of royal 
blood—one of my ancestors 
lost his head completely over 
a beautiful princess. 

Pete—And how did it turn 
out? 

Zeke—Guillotine! 


Mosquito (working on hairy 
hand of toil)—Do I bore you? 

Editor (smashing inosquito 
with copy of Hot Town News) 
—Oh, not at all. But may I 
ask what kind of an impres- 
sion my paper makes on you? 


Traffic Cop—Hey, you can’t 
turn this corner! 

Sweetie—Make all those other 
cars get out of my way and Pll 
show you! 


Dr. Fluke—I regret to say 
that you have a very bad heart 
and you must be careful—too 
much excitement might be 
fatal to you. 

Chic Pete—Aw, how’my gon- 
na make m/’livin’ robbin’ banks 
’n bumpin’ a feller off occa- 
s’nally? 

Dr. Fluke—Well, I would ad- 
vise you not to overdo it. One 
of each a week might not hurt 
you any. 


Buncrust—I notice Vassapu- 
polis doesn’t speak so well of 
his wife any more. When they 
married he told me he pinned 
his faith to her. 

Piebust—Yeah, but the pin 
scratched him terribly. 


Vamping Vi — Holding a 
handkerchief to your nose like 
that means you are in love. 

Victim—Love nudding! Id 
meads I’ve god a code id by 
head. 





V oyager—Gee, we’re well on 
our way down the harbor. 

Ditto—Yeah, but wait and see 
how well you are on the ocean. 


*¥es,” said Hawkins, who had 
purchased some old silver at 
an auction, “this is the old 
Hawkins family plate.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed his 
guest. “But surely this is an 
‘A’ engraved on it.” 

“Is it? Oh-er-yes, of course! 
The original ’awkinses were 
English, you know!” 





Soda Clerk — What’s your 
complaint about the strawberry 
shortcake? 

Fussalotte—Well, er, er, the 
strawberry part seems to be 
nothing but a birthmark on the 
cake. 


a 


Swisiaal 


Fonda Love—You certainly 
have a pretty mouth. 

Miss Huggins—Go on with 
your fooling. 

Fonda Love—I said it’s a 
pretty mouth and I’m going to 
stick to it. 


Ralph—Is Viola versatile in 
conversation? 

Fred—Is she? She can say, 
“Oh, Yeah?” six different ways. 


Badlybent — What’re 
going to do now? 

Deadbroke—Cut up my wal- 
let and use it for innersoles. 


you 


Bullet Joe—I’m going to kill 
a guy this afternoon. 

Powder Pete—Do it before 
two o’clock or you'll miss the 
first edition. 


Hoax—What relation does a 
stork bear to mankind? 

Joax—I don’t know; 
keep me waiting. 

Hoax—Either a son or a 
daughter. 


don’t 





down the 
and was 


Hotstuff—I fell 
stairs yesterday 
knocked senseless. 

Coldslam—When do you ex- 
pect to recover? 


Cuticura—The doctor says I 
must throw up everything and 
take a sea voyage. 

Palmolive—That ought to be 
easy if you take the voyage 
first. 


Chicago Al—This certainly is 
a colorless street. 

Chicago Cy—Yep, what it 
needs is some new blood. 


Nervous Nell—Dear me, this 
bedroom is awful high above 
the street. I do hope you take 
precautions against fire. 

Porter—Oh, yassum, we takes 
all precosions. De manager’s 
got de place insured fo’ twice 
what-all it’s worth. 





“Judson is going crazy over 
his new car.” 

“Really? Every time [I’ve 
seen him he’s been going crazy 
under it.” 


“What did the jury do with 
the beautiful defendant?” 

“Brought in a compromise 
verdict.” 

“A compromise verdict?” 

“Yes—Not guilty, but don’t 
go into the movies.’” 


Black—Did you hear about 
the editor shooting Wigwag, 
the punster, for his latest out- 
break? 

Barry—No; tell mé. 

Black—The pun was, “So 
that’s Mrs. Gastorgilt’s son.” 
“Yes, the son Miss Flirtly has 
set horizon.” 

Barry—Do you think that was 
sufficient punishment? 


Janitor’s Wife—Why are you 
home so early? 

Janitor—Oh, a bunch of ban- 
dits dropped in at the bank and 
cleaned it out before I got 
there! 


Teacher — Now, Nellie, tell 
me, what did Belshazzar learn 
from the writing on the wall? 

Nellie—That his walls hadn’t 
been cleaned for a long while. 


Policeman (taking notes)— 
And I understand, sir, that you 
were nearly run down by this 
peewee auto. 

Pedestrian—Yes, I just man- 
aged to open my legs in time. 


\) 
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Nutty Phant—Well, what is 
it now? 

Ella Phant—I want you to 
go down to the rock quarry and 
bring me a couple of tons of 
powdered talcum. My nose is 
all shiny again. 


Wisecracker—My train of 
thought seems to be a slow 
freight today. 

Bitter Half—Yes, and unfor- 
tunately it’s also made up en- 
tirely of empties! 


Weed—What is Bailey feeling 
so bad about? 

Rhodes—Why, he bought a 
new suit with two pairs of 
pants and then somebody burnt 
a hole in his coat. 





“Don’t you think long hs 
makes a man look intellectua! 

“Huh, my wife found a Jon 
hair on my coat last night a 
I looked a perfect ass.” 


Bush—Why do_ you r 
Myrtle is the flower of your 
heart? 

Potts — Well, she has ro 
cheeks, lily white hands, violet 
eyes, two lips and a sunny dis- 
position. 





Sheiky Al—I often take a 
monacidester of acetylsalicylic- 
acid tablet to clear my head. 

Silly Sally—Oh, I see, a sort 


of vacuum cleaner! 


Knutt—My wife and I had to 
go without our dinner last 
night. All the stores closed 
before we could get around to 
them. 

Butt—Why don’t you always 
lay in enough food for the next 
day? 

Knutt—Oh, we had plenty of 
goods on the shelf but my wife 
lost the can opener. 


Podunk—When your wife 
starts to talk does she know 
when to stop? 

Cohoes—I don’t know. We've 
been married only five years 


Butt—Why did you put an 
“pr” in the month of May and 
spell it “M-a-r-y”? 

Nutt—You know, I’m simp) 
crazy about oysters! 

Sapleigh — I’ve been dis- 
charged. 

Nobrains—What’ll you do? 

Sapleigh—TI’ll just go back to 
my former job, 

Nobrains —And what was 
that? 

Sapleigh—Looking for work? 


Joe—Why not give me you! 
answer now. It is not fair | 
keep me in suspense. 

Flo—But think of the 
time you kept me in suspense! 


long 


must 
clean 


Diner —I’m sure you 
have a remarkably 
kitchen in this hotel. 

Waiter—I think we do, but 
why? 

Diner—Well, most everything 
tastes of soap. 
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June 27, 1931 


CANCER TO MNX 


Cancer control is the greatest scientific 
problem with overpopulation a close sec- 
ond, according to a poll taken of 300 
members of the journalism class at Long 
Island (N. Y¥.) university. The League 
of Nations was supported but the pro- 
tective tariff was not. Only 45 students 
professed to not having “dates.” Baseball 
was voted the favorite sport of the boys 
and swimming by the girls. By a vote of 
991 to 34 the students indicated that they 
prefer talkies to the silent screen. The 
most popular lunchroom menu was re- 
vealed as the old reliable sandwich and 
milk, with ham and eggs (shortened in 
collegiate circles to MNX) second. 


Oro 


BACK TO NATURE 
In early spring, with glowing hopes 
We plant the tiny seeds; 
With aching backs and blistered hands 
We fight the noxious weeds. 
Our forefathers, by means like these, 
Supplied their daily needs. 
But as for us—we raise the plants 
On which the bug life feeds. 
————— 


I. N. 0. EVERYTHING SAYS 

The man who swallows his pride should 
first be sure that his digestion is O. K. 

Most of those young chaps who adopt 
the hatless fad never wear a thinking 
cap either 

Time heals all 
radiators. 

Kissing is the best known way to re- 
move paint. 

A millionaire is always a capital fellow. 


things except leaky 


cannot possibly speak louder 


golf stockings look. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


Ry ~ | ae the Tgp A producer and con- 
er together. With 
oan te beens a seekers Packfinder” this paper offers a rare 
chance to profit by this modern force. Have yo 0 anything to sell, 
| buy or exchange? Do you oa ant help? Want a 
|partner 7 Wanta position? Want to joan or borrow money ? Want 
|te work up a nice business at home, through the mails 7? 
need do is tell your story, in the fewest words possible and 
| east it through Pathfinder. : 60 cente a word. No adver- 
tisement accepted for less than 14 words--$8.40. Cash must ac- 
company order. Count every word, abbreviation, number, initial. 
jete. No display type. First five words or less, capita! letters: bal- 
ance, lower case. Address: THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


AGENTS 


WAKE UP TO $15 DAILY introducing men’s, wom- 

en's, children’s finest hosiery. Warranteed 6 months 
or replaced. Amazingly low prices 126 styles, 
colors. Auto and hosiery given producers Write 
quick! Wilknit Hosiery Co., Midway C-406. Green- 
field, Ohio. 


AGENTS—Make a Dollar an Hour. Sell Mendets, a 

patented abatch for instantly mending leaks in all 
utensils. . e yee. Collette Mig. Co., 
Dept. 312, ¥--4 a 


MAKE YOUR OWN ee Employ Agents 

yourself. Toilet articles. soaps, extracts. We fur- 
nish everything. Valuable book Free. National Sci- 
entific Laboratories, 1961W Broad, Richmond, Va 


SELL OUR FINELY FINISHED Calling Cards in book 
form. Bverybody a prospect. Quick easy money. 
Send for sample. Courant Press, 1259 Wisconsin 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
CALIFORNIA PERFUMED BEADS, selling like Hot 
Cakes. Agents coining money. Catalog free. Mis- 
sion F ry O. 2328W Pi os Angeles. Calif 
__FARM LANDS AND REAL ESTATE FOR SALE _ 
SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no matter 
where located, particulars free. Real Estate Sales- 
man Co., Dept. 15, Lincoln. Nebr. 
WANTED TO HEAR FROM OWNER having ‘farm or 
unimproved land for sale. Give cash price. John 
Black. Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. 
HELP WANTED—INSTRUCTION 


MAKE MONEY NOW—Student writes—‘‘Made $25.00 
in two days’ spare time at home.”’ New Method 
Photo-Colori quickly, learned. Experience 
unnecessary, information free. Write to-day. Nuart 
Studios, 81A Victoria Street, Toronto, Canada. 


WOMEN INTERESTED ZARNING MONEY. HOME. 
spare hours. Write fo: information. Enclose stamp. 
Eller Co., P-296 Broadway, New York. 
INSTRUCTION 


WANTED, MEN-WOMEN. 18-50. $105.00-$280.00 month. 


'y for Steady Grvernment Jobs. Write - 
a F2 ster. N. 


INVENTIONS 


“INVENTIONS WANTED—Patented, Un tented. |. RY 
you have an idea for sale, write, Har ° 
Bangor, Maine. 
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CAUSE MANY DISEASES 


Piles or rectal trouble of any kind is treacherous. It has 
wrecked the health of thousands of men and women. The Book 
illustrated below— “Piles Treated WithoutSurgery”’ willexpiain 
to you the McCleary treatment by which more than 23,000 men 
and women have been permanently relieved of rectal trouble. 


Our reference list contains names of 


former 


patients from every state, Canada and many 


foreign countries. 


This Book Ityouhaverecta! troubleofany 


kind, do not delay—but write 
for it today. Piles can be suc- 


cessfully a if taken in time—without surg- 
ery or the use of dangerous anesthetics. 


Dr. McCLEARY axceisiss serine. mo. 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 168 En- 
right. St. Louis, Mo. 


MEDICAL 


CROWN DYSPEPSIA TABLETS. Ten day treatment 
75c. Refund if dissatisfied. Crown Remedy Co., 
Box 432. Dept. H. Battle Creek ich. 


MISCELLANEOUS _ 


STOP THOSE LEAKING FAUCETS. Mixter complete 

reseating outfit cuts new seats on household com- 
pression faucets, hydrants, etc. $1.50 postpaid. Mix- 
ter Tool Co., 848 Jacksonia St., Northside, Pitts- 
burgh, Penna. 


THOUSANDS of Old and New Magazines for sale. 


List_10c._ O. P. Seeley, Sr. Box 743, Jennings, La. 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS, TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING for patents 

Send sketch or model for instructions or write for 
free book, ‘‘How to Obtain a Patent” and ‘Record 
of Invention” form. No charge for information on 
how to proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered 
Patent Attorney, 698-P Security Savings & Com- 
mercial Bank Building, (directly opposite U. S. Pat- 
ent Office), Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS—Write for our Free “Book, “How To Get 

Your Patent’ and Evidence of Invention. Send 
model or sketch of invention for Inspection and 
Instructions Free. Easy Payments. Randolph Co., 
Devt 9. Washington. D. 


WRITERS SERVICE 


SONGWRITERS—Read ‘‘Song Requirements of Talk- 
_ ing Pictures, Radio and Records’’ an explanatory 
instructive book Sent Free to aspiring writers of 
words for songs. We compose, arrange music and 
secure copyrights. Write today. P. Newcomer Asso- 
ciates, 1674 Broadway, New York. 


SONGWRITERS SERVICE. C-6719 HOLLYWOOD 
Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. Songs revised for publica- 

tion. Talkies, Exploitation. Hit writers write music, 

lyrics, broadcast. Guarantee Free_ particulars 


SONG—POEM—MELODY WRITERS. Legitimate pro- 
fessional offers opportunity. Tommie Malie, PF 
4215 North Ave., Chicago. 


COMPOSERS—VERSE OR MUSIC. Brilliant. oppor- 
tunity. Write at once. VanBuren, 2414 McClurg 
Bidg., Chicago. 


EASY WAY TO GET 
The Pathfinder FREE 


In these days a dollar’s a dollar, and when you've 
saved a dollar you've made one The Pathfinder 
always forges ahead in hard times even more than 
in flush times—for it is in the class of necessities. 
People must have reading, and when money gets 
scarce they cut off their more costly periodicals but 
stick to Pathfinder—which everybody knows as the 
greatest value on earth. Now, just tell two of your 
neighbors how much they are missing by not having 
this great little national weekly right from Wash- 
ington, D. C. Collect just $1 from each of them, 
send the $2 right off to us with the addresses—and 
we will send you The Pathfinder a year without any 
cost to you, for your courtesy. Use this handy blank. 


THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


Please enter the two following new subsc~ip- 
tions and and send me the Pathfinder one year Free 
as per your offer. I have signed my name cnd 
address last. 
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Write and I will tell you 

my own story as to how I rid 

myself of this disease without medi- 

cal treatment, salves or injections. 

~) F.O.R. 43, Box 127, Woodside, 
New York 


In 30 Days RIDS 2348 of 


GAS PAINS 


INDIGESTION, ULCERS 
Accept Full 15 Day Trial 


Last month 2348 Calif. men and women reported 
Currier’s Stomach Tablets RID them of old disorders 
of gas pains, stomach ulcers, indigestion, heartburn, 
biliousness, acidosis, gastritis. Agnes Riley of Mon- 
rovia, Calif writes: ‘“‘My husband, in bed with 
stomach ulcers, was given up by doctors. After taking 
3 Currier’s Tablets he began to improve. Now he is 
well and at work.’’ Currier’s Tablets—perfected in 
1928 by R. G. Currier after 17 years’ research and 
testing—have proven so unfailing that stomach Spe- 
cialists recommend them unhesitatingly We don't 
care how severe or hopeless your case Without 
diet, we GUARANTEE Currier's Tablets instantly 
benefit and permanently relieve or they are FREE to 
you. Write today for NO RISK, full 15-day trial. and 
positive proof how Currier’s Tablets permanently re- 
lieved 2348 sufferers here last month. Currier’s Tablets, 
Inc., Dept 140, 14 1460 North Vine St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


$-ALWAYS ; HAVE LUCK!--$ 


Uniucky in Money, Games, 
Love or Business? You 
should carry a pair of gen- 
uine MYSTIC BRAHMA 
RED LIVE HIGHLY MAG- 
NETIC LODESTONES, 
Rare, amazing, Campelling, 
Attractive, these LIVE 
LODESTONES are carried 
by Occult Oriental people. 
as a POWERFUL LUCKY 
CHARM, one to prevent 
Bad Luck, Evil and Mis- 
fertune, and the other to attract much Goed Luck, Love, 
Happiness and Presperity. Special, only $1.87 for the 
two. With free full instructions. Pay postman $1.97 
and l5c postage on delivery. Satisfaction er money re- 
funded. You can be LUCKY! Order yours TODAY! 


Dept. 32, P. S. BUREAU, General P.0. Box 72, BROOKLYN N.Y. 


NOTICE! We absolu BS ee > NTEE these genuine Mystic 
Brahma Lodestones are El Just what éi want for they 
are the real thing-- * OWEEFUL HIGHLY MA NETIC! 





The BEST Opportunity 
For Institute Agents 


We want an earnest, energetic teacher to represent 
The Pathfinder and The Instructer (fermerly Nor- 

Instructor-Primary Plans) at every teachers’ 
institute or summer school te be held during 1931. 
Much of the best territory still unassigned. .Many 
can make good money working for Pathfinder and 
its combinations. 


New Offers, New Features, Easiest 
Selling Papers for Institute Agents 


Experience unnecessary. Write at ence giving full 
particulars and ter desired. We furnish com- 
plete agent’s outfit; rive exclusive agent’s privileges, 
not only , * The Pathfinder, =. = feor The In- 
mest her’s magazine. 


structer, popular 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 





JA $2500° 
Qualify for 
This Opportunity 


Yes, [mean it. Others have won prizes of $2,500.00 
and now you can. [have hit upon a “crazy” scheme 
to get advertising and publicity by | 









giving thousands of dollars worth of 
valuable prizes. I am going to 
spend over $100,000.00 on adver- 
tising this year and if you haven’t 


o yet won one of the prizes in our 

Win liberal campaigns there was 
never a better opportunity for 
you than there is this time. 

- In this one offer I am going 
This to distribute dozens of valu- 
able and desirable prizes, includ- 
ing prizes of $2,500.00, $1,100.00, 
$1,000.00, $900.00 and $500.00 cash 
or brand new latest model 1931 
sedans if preferred. 


oF Can You Make Up 
4 20 Words? 


Get Highest Puzzle Score! 


Tr You will notice the drawing at the right 

is made up entirely of letters. The outline 

Pathfinder Readers of the face is “O,” the hat is “A,” etc. There 
Our Puz are 14 letters altogether. Find these letters 
Sebved ates and write them down. Then use combina- 
and Won Prizes tions of them to spell out words. 20 words are required for ¢ 
correct answer, and this number will give you the highes' 

adie eect score given for this test. I know your eye immediately hits! 





nal KE 


on several words such as “hat,” “gum,” “son,” etc. These are, 
Mrs. W. A. Roland, Calif. all good acceptable words and you may include them in your, 
A. H. Powell, Ohio. list. Each letter in the drawing may be used as many times as 
~ gig deaae you wish, but no letters that do not appear may beAised. 













Wm. J. Watson, Mich. ‘ ’ 
Miss Carrie E. Wheeler, Pa. $2,500.00 to you if you get 20 correct words and are prompt and win first 
George B. Risele 'N "Y prize; or, if you prefer, a latest model eight-cylinder Studebaker four-door 
Ww 4 Baldwin mete F Sedan and $715.00 cash. 


Robert Sedlatschek, N. J. $715.00 Additional for Promptness 


Mrs. Elizabeth Dickey, Ohio. 


makes the total first prize you can win $2,500.00 Nothing to buy 
Mr. Chas. Sovak, Pa. now, later or ever. Just send your list of words in a letter or 
W. F. Barnett, Ohio. on a post card. That’s = No ag oe eee | pases aie 
Ina M. D. Tuttle, Mass. in case of ties. Persons living in Chicago and outside the ¥ 
’ " U. S. A. not eligible. | Address:— Lit Ly 


T. A. HUGHES, Dept. 462, 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIL. this fume 
P 











